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Signs of the Times 
Even as the first game of marbles and the hopscotch squares 


on the sidewalk in the spring, football with benefit of only 
helmet and pigskin hes its seasonal significance. 
























Little Stories to Read. Here is a pre-primer of sufficient sim- 


ing book for beginners. On every 

page there is a picture which 

not only illustrates the 

text but which also 

amplifies the story. 

~ Many of the il- 
lustrations are 

in color, The text is printed in 

large primer type. 12cea. $1.20 
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The New Read and Do. This is a revision of that exceedingly 
popular book known as Read and Do. It is both seat work and 
purposeful silent reading motivated by thought-getting tests of an 


interesting character. It consists of 
— thirty lesson sheets put up in 
| form. The sheets are perforated so that 
GRAY KITTEN 
HER FRIENDS 


they can be easily removed and used 
| 
| 











one atatime. Each sheet has an inter- 
esting picture which is to be colored 
according to the directions on the page 
with it. The directions are given in 
words common to the reading vocabu- 
lary of primary pupils. Since the pupil 
isto READ the fre to himself and 
then to DO what the words say, the 
execution of the directions constitute 
evidence of his thought- 
getting ability. 16c ea. 
Se $1.72 a doz. 

















Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A supplementary 
reader for primary grades built around the experiences 
of that enticing, wistful little creature who has become 
the friend of thousands of children through her intro- 
duction in The Smedley & Olsen New Primer, In this 
new book her story is expanded so as to include many 
interesting experiences which she had with her friends 
in the family with which she lived. It also includes 
her experiences with the squirrel and the puppy she 
met in the yard, the little mouse she went to look for, 


cleverly woven together to make a continuous story 
with a strong appeal to children, 20c ea. $2.16 adoz. 
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THE NEW 


A Memmed Stree Reniier and Worthen 


and other interesting creatures. Many episodes are oes 
Hau & McCrtsay Company Crncaco 


plicity to justify its name and one whose story content is interest- 
ing and makes an appeal to the modern child. Its vocabulary 
is made up wholly of words common to the oral vocabulary of 
little folks, even before they begin school. While ample drill is 
provided by the frequent repetition of all words, the language 
of the text is natural. No meaningless phrases are used just 
for the sake of word repetition. Further, the nature 

of the vocabulary is such that the book can be 

used as a suitable introduction to any series 
of readers or as a supplementary read- 

















First Steps in Reading. Designed 
as an introduction to reading, this 
workbook for beginners is more 
practical and effective than a pre- 
primer. By its use the young pupil 
is led easily into the realization 
that words and groups of words 
represent ideas with which he is 
familiar. Each lesson sheet is il- 
lustrated with fascinating pictures 
of interesting creatures. Since 
the things the pupil is to do result 
in teaching him essential facts of 
reading, and since every step of 
the procedure leads him to a cer- 
tain degree of word and sentence 
mastery, the book is invaluable 
as an introduction to reading 
12c ea. $1.20 a doz. 


Something New To Do. A col- 
lateral workbook for first and sec- 
ond grades offering an abundance 
of little stories on which seat work 
is based involving reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, coloring and other 
fascinating activities. The vocab- 
ulary is made up of 
words which the 





of the text. 12c ea. 





Prices quoted above are postpaid. 
Complete descriptions oj these books as well as all of our other publications are given in out? catalog mailed to you recently. 














The Do-It Reader. This inexpen- 
sive silent reader and workbook 
is adapted to the needs of second- 
and third-grade pupils. The do-it 
feature of the book furnishes com- 
prehension tests. Its use devel- 
ops attention and concentration, 
fundamental essentials to compre- 
hension. The book get its title 
from the fact that about all the 
teacher has to do is to hand out 
the lesson sheets and say “Do it”. 
Besides providing silent reading 
material with tests, the work in- 
volves writing, spelling, and phon- 
ics. It also teaches simple facts 
which every child should know. 
12c ea. $1.20 a doz. 
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Thorndike Research and the Gates Research show are 
common to primary readin 
accomplishes its purposes, which are to aid the child to 
read independently with quick comprehension and to 
increase his desire to read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 


vocabularies. 


The book 


The New A B C Book. This book is a motivated silent 
reader and workbook for primary pupils. Although it 
incidentally leads the pupil to a knowledge of the alpha- 
bet, it is not its primary purpose to teach the alphabet. 
The alphabet is simply the subject around which the text 
is built. In a vocabulary appropriate for first-grade pupils 
an interesting variety of seat work is provided, the execu- 
tion of which serves as a test of the pupil's comprehension 
$1.20 a doz. 
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* By the end of September this figure has dropped to $8,419,393 on account of payments made to the distributive fund in Cook County. 


@ THE State of Illinois should meet its obligations to its 

children in full and on time. Dr. Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education of New York, has said, “The 
children of these lean years must not be denied their birth- 
right if our citizenry is, in the future, to maintain the level 
of its character capacity." Alfred E. Smith has said, 'What- 
ever may be the exigencies, whatever may be the reasons 
for drastic reductions in appropriations, one thing must not 
happen. There must be no curtailment of educational facili- 
ties." 

The State then for the State's own sake needs to fulfill 
faithfully its obligations to the children—its citizens of the 
future—in order that the future state may be protected. 
For Illinois this means that the $8,419,393 due the state dis- 
tributive fund for 1931, 1932, and 1933 should be paid im- 
mediately, and that plans should be perfected for paying 
on time the full common school fund appropriations i the 
current biennium. 

The regular distributive fund appropriation for the fiscal 
biennium ending June 30, 1935, is $10;500,000 for each 
yoor aside from the intorest on the permanent State 

chool fund. By June 30, 1934, only $3,500,000 of the 


$10,500,000 appropriated had been paid. As yet no 
legal provision has been made for preventing a lapse of 
$7,000,000 in the appropriation for the biennium. 

Illinois ranks 41st among the states in the percentage of 
common school costs provided by the state. With the com- 
mon school fund appropriation for the current year met 
fully and the gasoline fund diversion completed as planned, 
the rank could be raised to not lower than 30th. 

Many a local school in Illinois has cut its term, over- 
crowded its classes, eliminated courses from the curriculum, 
abolished certain school enterprises such as the kindergar- 
ten, skimped on textbooks — supplies, reduced its teach- 
ing staff, and slashed costs until the educational offering 
for its children is crippled seriously. Several districts have 
exceeded the constitutional limit of indebtedness and have 
given their teachers what are practically worthless orders to 
hold for months and even for years in some cases. Local 
districts need far more state aid. 

To square its present account with its school children and 
to assume its rightful obligation in a future program of 
sound school finance, is the challenge that the State faces. 
Let the State guard the welfare of its children! L. R. G. 
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Next Step Educationally in Illinois? 


By FRANK A. JENSEN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Rockford 


@ AN interested member of one of 

our local Parent-Teacher Clubs 
came into my office the first week of 
school and asked me, “When does the 
Board of Education plan to re-open 
our twenty kindergartens?” These kin- 
dergartens were discontinued a year 
ago on account of a shrinking budget. 

On the following day a teacher ex- 
periencing the rising costs of living 
made an inquiry with reference to the 
time when she and the rest of the 
teachers can expect the Board of Edu- 
cation to consider placing them back 
on their regular salary schedule? At 
present, they are being paid on the 
basis of a cut from 12 to 30 per cent 
below schedule. 

A local taxpayer asked me the other 
day when we could expect the county 
non-high school district to pay to our 
Board of Education their tuition bills 
in full? This question was raised be- 
cause the amount of our delinquent 
non-high school bills in the last three 
years has amounted to over $50,000. 

Teacher-like, my answer to the three 
questions above is to ask two ques- 
tions. First, when will our school dis- 
tricts raise their valuation? The Par- 
ent-Teacher Club’s member, the teach- 
er and the taxpayer all answer that it 
will be several years before we can 
expect appreciable increases in valua- 
tion. Second, when will there be a 
raise in the rate for school taxing pur- 
poses in the city and the non-high 
school district? The answer here by 
Parent-Teacher Club’s member, the 
teacher and taxpayer is negative. 

Our position, then, on adding kin- 
dergartens, getting back on salary 
schedules and paying non-high school 
tuition bills is “status quo” so far as 
local solutions are concerned. It is no 
longer a problem for the several 
school districts to solve, but on the 
contrary, it is a state problem. 

Our experience during the past 
three years has been that legislative 
programs do not get enacted into laws. 
Legislative programs of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association and allied 
organizations, have repeatedly carried 


33395339999 —* 33> 
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ad popular discussion—L. R. 


GRIMM, “Why State Educational Commission Is Needed in 


Illinois." 
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a recommendation to relieve the non- 
high school tuition problem, but the 
situation remains unchanged with leg- 
islators dodging the responsibility of 
introducing any bill to solve the 
problem. The problem must be at- 
tacked alike by all groups interested 
in education from a state point of 
view and not from 12,000 points of 
view representing each school unit. 

The following resolution passed 
unanimously at the Delegate Assembly 
of the I.S.T.A. last December seems 
to suggest the way out. 


STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 

The primary necessity for anything like an 
adequate permanent solution of the problem 
of the continuous carrying on of public edu- 
cation is a systematic, non-partisan study of 
the whole problem with a view of redefining 
the field of public education, the type of dis- 
trict in which it is to administered and the 
method by which it is to be financed. All 
other legislation simply looks to temporary 
relief and does not solve the problem. 

This association, therefore, desires to go 
on record as favoring an immediate pro- 
vision by which a committee, consisting of 
persons actively engaged in public education 
in Illinois and other citizens of the state, 
shall be set up and financed to make a 
complete study, and submit a proposed plan 
by which the above ends may be realized. 
We also direct the Executive Committee of 
the LS.T.A. to take this project up with the 
State Department of Education and the Edu- 
cational Committees of the General Assembly 
for the purpose of securing their coopera- 
tion for immediate action. 


At the suggestion of the Legislative 
Committee of the L.S.T.A. this resolu- 
tion was followed by the introduction 
of a bill into the General Assembly 
for the creation of an Educational 
Commission to make a state wide study 
of the school situation. This bill with 
its appropriation did not become a 
law. 

The resolution of the I.S.T.A. and 
the failure of the General Assembly 
to provide an educational commission 
were given consideration by the Board 
of Directors of the J.S.T.A. in May, 


22>? 7? 


and resulted in the president of the 
1.S.T.A., Mr. Noah M. Mason, appoint- 
ing a committee of three to suggest a 
plan to meet the spirit of the resolu- 
tion and get something under way. 
Mr. Fred L. Biester, principal of the 
high school at Glen Ellyn, Mr. C. E. 
Vance, superintendent of schools at 
Danville, and Frank A. Jensen, super- 
intendent of schools at Rockford, were 
appointed on this committee. 

During the summer the committee 
gave the problem of a state wide sur- 
vey of our educational system careful 
consideration. Recent state school sur- 
veys were examined and studied. Re- 
actions from several nationally known 
authorities on state school surveys 
were considered. The different meth- 
ods of financing such an undertaking 
were considered in view of the fact that 
the General Assembly did not make 
any provisions for financing a survey. 
Also, the scope of the survey and the 
organization for putting it into oper- 
ation were weighed in terms of the 
problems before us in Illinois. 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the I.S.T.A. in Chicago, Au- 
gust 27, 1934, this committee made its 
report which resulted in the following 
resolution: 


That the Board of Directors favor the im- 
mediate setting up of an educational com- 
mission of fifteen members of Illinois peo- 
ple to be appointed by the Governor with 
the advice of the committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, the commission 
to be financed by the Illinois State Teachers 
Association and allied organizations. The 
purpose of this commission shall be: (1) to 
redefine the aims and functions of the pub- 
lic schools; (2) to study and make recom- 
mendations concerning the organization, ad- 
ministration, and control of public educa- 
tion; and (3) to study and make recom- 
mendations concerning the financing of pub- 
lic education. 


The committee of three was contin- 
ued, to work with Governor Horner in 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Teaching Child Development 





Courtesy Merrill—Palmer School 


Testing 


The mental test is one way of studying the child’s mental growth 


and development. 


® TO most of the school administra- 
tors and the home economics teach- 
ers the phrase “child care and train- 
ing” is more familiar thah “child de- 
velopment.” However, in order to be 
up-to-date one should use child de- 
velopment because this is the nomen- 
clature decided upon by the associa- 
tions and institutions dealing with 
children and their development. 


The Syllabus of Home Economics 
prepared by a committee of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in 
1913 divided home economics into 
four divisions: food, clothing, shelter, 
household and institutional manage- 
ment. Certain problems in child care 
were included in the different sections 
of this Syllabus but they were limited 
to physical care. In 1919 when the 
first baby was introduced into a home 
management house at the University 
of Minnesota the greater emphasis was 
placed on physical care. 

The establishment of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in 1920 marked the be- 
ginning of a new era. Since then 
nursery schools, more college home 
management houses including care, 
more courses in child development in 
colleges have been the order. 


As might naturally be expected 
the teaching of some Child De- 


Springfield 


velopment has 
found its way 
into high-school 
courses of study 
and in some 
communities in 
the part-time 
and in the ele- 
mentary or 
grade _ schools. 
In discussing 
the teaching of 
child develop- 
ment one must 
naturally take 
into consideration what, how, when, 
and where. 

What shall be taught? ‘The answer 
to this depends upon the experience 
and training of the teacher, upon the 
personnel of her class and upon local 
or community needs. 

No teacher should attempt to teach 


By ADAH HESS 


State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education 


units in child development unless she 
has had training in the units she ex- 
pects to teach and practical experi- 
ence in observing and caring for chil- 
dren. It is also essential that she 
know her community, the homes of 
ker pupils, and the parents of the chil- 
dren used for observation and practice. 


What to Teach 


The following are some of the 
phases that have been and are being 
taught in various parts of Illinois: 

Care and feeding of children 

Care of pre-school child 

Physical care and its relation to 

mental life. 

Rights of the child—- 

1. The right to be well-born 
2. The right to have regular and 
worth-while habits estab- 
lished 
(Continued on page 60) 





Cuurscey Mctiust—fresmer School 


Lunch 


Teachers and students in training sit at small tables with the nursery school children. 
A careful record is kept of the food eaten by each child. This information is sent to 
the parents to help them in planning food for the rest of the child’s day. It is also used 
by the Physical Growth staff and by students in studying the children’s growth and de- 


velopment. 


Each day a child is appointed from each table to serve as a waiter. 
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By WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
University of Chicago 


@ THE term “pressure groups” is 

used in this discussion to character- 
ize organizations which make demands 
on the schools and undertake to en- 
force their demands through pressure 
brought to bear on officials responsi- 
ble for the administration of the 
schools. The term is comparatively 
new but the organizations and their 
methods are as old as our public 
schools. 

Pressure groups which would con- 
trol the schools for their own selfish 
purposes have increased in number 
within recent years. A study made on 
a national scale by the American Edu- 
cational Digest in 1925 revealed a list 
of approximately 100 organizations 
which made demands on the schools. 
Some of these groups were without 
doubt friendly in their attitude to- 
ward the public schools and through 
their demands intended in reality to 
render a type of service to the schools 
in keeping with the purposes of their 
organizations. Other groups were 
openly hostile te the schools and in- 
tended through their demands either 
to curtail the cost of education or to 
exploit the schools for their selfish 
purposes. In general, it can be said 
that irrespective of intentions, if a 
group employs pressure on school offi- 
cials as a means of realizing its pur- 
poses, its methods are wrong and its 
influence on the schools will be detri- 
mental. 


A National Group 


An examination of the list of pres- 
sure groups which were reported as 
seeking to influence the schools shows 
that some of the organizations are na- 
tional in scope while others are strict- 
ly local. The national groups are 
often powerful and seek to control the 
schools for their purposes through 
state legislation. The local groups 
usually resort to personal pressure on 
local school officers. A few examples 
should serve to make clear the nature 
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The Demands of Pressure Groups 
on the Schools 


of some of these groups, the charac- 
ter of their demands, the methods of 
their operation, and the purposes un- 
derlying their actions. 

In a recent volume,’ Charles H. 
Judd gives an account of how a na- 
tional organization, The American Bar 
Association, has resorted to pressure 
as a means of securing the teaching of 
the United States Constitution as a sep- 
arate subject in school curriculums 
apart from the social studies, civics, 
and American history. The associa- 
tion has sought uniform legislation in 
all of the states and has already suc- 
ceeded in having its plans enacted into 
laws in 39 of the 48 states. The pur- 
pose prompting the action of the as- 
sociation is not questioned by school 
officers, but the means of realizing the 
purpose and the method employed are 
thoroughly disapproved. 

The American Bar Association can 
not insure its purpose, namely, the de- 
velopment of loyalty to the American 
government, by the passage of state 
laws making mandatory the teaching 
of the Federal Constitution as a sep- 
arate course in the schools. It has 
discharged its responsibility all too 
easily when it assumes that a national 
educational reform can be accom- 
plished by the mere passage of state 
laws initiated and enacted without 
careful consideration of the conditions 
essential to the realization of the de- 
sired reform. Its methods will ob- 
struct rather than aid the realization 
of its purpose because of the conflict 
created between the methods of teach- 
ing the Federal Constitution already 
in effective operation in courses in civ- 
ics and American history and the meth- 
ods required if the Constitution must 
be taught as a separate course entirely 
apart from its natural and logical ap- 
plications in civil government and 
United States history. 





Judd, Charles H. Problems of Education in the 
United States, p. 107-13. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933. 


An Examination of Issues and 
Suggestions to School Officials 
as to How They May Be Met 


The most charitable appraisal of 
the high-pressure efforts of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to insure the in- 
doctrination of the American youth 
through the teaching of the structure 
of the Federal Constitution condemns 
the method employed as pedagogically 
foolish. Less charitable critics will no 
doubt point out that the purpose de- 
sired by the association might have 
been realized better through the set- 
ting of better examples in loyalty to 
government by the members of the 
association who have had unlimited 
opportunity te profit from the type of 
study which the organization seeks to 
impose on the children in the schools. 


Local Activities 


The demands of national groups for 
the consideration of their programs in 
local schools are sometimes presented 
through local chapters or affiliated or- 
ganizations, a condition giving the 
issue to be met a local setting. The 
sponsors of the group demands are 
local persons, frequently related to 
the school officials through face-to- 
face associations in other group and 
community activities. If school co- 
operation is refused, personal rela- 
tions are sometimes disturbed and 
rifts in other group relations are cre- 
ated. These conditions are accentu- 
ated when the demands come from lo- 
cal groups which have conflicting in- 
terests with respect to schools. 

The following example ieveals the 
nature of the demands made on the 
school officials in a city of 25,000 pop- 
ulation by a local pressure group des- 
ignating themselves as citizens and 
taxpayers. These demands, because 
of their vicious character, were re- 
stricted by the local school officers. 
As a result a state of conflict ensued 
between the members of the group on 
the one side and the local school off- 
cers and their supporters on the other 
side. 

This group sought by extra-legal 
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methods to compel the local board of 
education to make a 20 per cent re- 
duction in its school levy for the year 
1932; to submit an itemized list of 
proposed expenditures monthly to a 
committee of the taxpayers’ associa- 
tion for approval or disapproval; to 
eliminate certain school services, such 
as health examinations, athletics, 
music, art, home economics, and man- 
ual training; and to limit the employ- 
ment of teachers in the local schools 
to residents of the community. 

The demands made reveal gross ig- 
norance and disregard for a principle 
in public administration which tax- 
payers’ associations and other groups 
of citizens must consider if efficient 
schools are to be maintained; namely, 
that the board of education and its 
professionally trained officers are the 
responsible administrators of the 
schools. This does not imply that 
local school officers are not to be held 
strictly accountable for the use of their 
powers by the public. If the public 
is convinced that the school officials 
are spending more for the support of 
schools than the community can afford, 
the remedy lies in the reduction of the 
school budget and not in extra-legal 
interference by a_ self-constituted 
group, such as the one here under 
consideration. 

A further example which affords a 
marked contrast in method with that 
used in the foregoing illustration is 
reported in the Twelfth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence.* 
The Municipal Research Bureau of 
City X, a self-selected group of large 
taxpayers, appointed a sub-committee 
to study the school budget and to con- 
fer with the school agents and their 
executive officers relative to the possi- 
bility of making further economies in 
the school department. After two con- 
ferences of two and one-half hours 
each with the school officers, the sub- 
committee reached the conclusion that 
no substantial additional curtailments 
could be made without undesirable 
loss in school efficiency. 

The following statement prepared 
by the chairman of the sub-committee 
and signed by the members of the sub- 
committee was accepted by the taxpay- 
ers group: 

“We believe that the Board of Edu- 
cation and superintendent of the 
‘schools should be cungratulated on 
the results they have accomplished. 
We further believe that there is very 
little, if any, saving that can be made 





1Critical Problems in School Administration, p. 106. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1934, 
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The volunteer building committee presents a problem. 


without at least a proportionate cur- 
tailment in efficiency.” 

This committee, consisting of rep- 
resentative citizens, accepted the as- 
signment with full expectation of be- 
ing able to save somewhere between 
$25,000 and $50,000 out of a budget of 
approximately $1,400,000, in addition 
to the curtailments previously made 
by the school officials. They entered 
upon their duties with a spirit of in- 
quiry and open minds and after ascer- 
taining the facts reached the conclu- 
sion that further economies in the 
schools could be attained only at the 
sacrifice of school efficiency, a result 
not desired by the taxpayers’ associa- 
tion. The group, instead of using 
pressure blindly to enforce its de- 
mands, resorted to investigation which 
resulted in the modification of its 
views and the adoption of a policy of 
intelligent co-operation with the 
schools. 


Meeting the Issues 


The illustrations given of the actions 
of certain pressure groups in relation 
to the public schools show that critical 
issues arise when the purposes of the 
groups are counter to the settled pol- 
icies of the schools. The issues are 
further accentuated when the methods 
resorted to by the groups are extra- 
legal, and are made as a result of ig- 
norance, lack of information, or selfish 
disregard for the welfare of the 
schools. In some instances the meth- 
ods employed are misrepresentation, 


personal attacks, and the use of pow- 
erful, personal influences on the offi- 
cers of the schools. When such meth- 
ods are employed by the pressure 
groups, the issues must be met square- 
ly by school officials and their sup- 
porting organizations. Public opin- 
ion must be aroused and supporting 
groups aligned against the pressure 
groups. 

School officials and Parent-Teacher 
Associations should not make the mis- 
take of entering into aggressive con- 
flict with all of the pressure groups 
which make demands on the schools. 
An effort should be made to previde 
such organizations with full informa- 
tion regarding the schools and to in- 
terpret school policies to the groups. 
If the membership of a pressure group 
refuses to heed educational leadership, 
persists in unreasonable demands on 
the schools, and resorts to pressure in 
attempting to enforce its demands, 
open resistance must be offered. How- 
ever, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
before resorting to hostilities with an- 
other community group should offer 
information and seek to develop the 
understanding of the group with re- 
spect to the schools. Neighborly 
counsel may result in the modification 
of pressure demands, and in some 
cases even result in the co-operation 
of the pressure group with the parent- 
teacher association. 

It is difficult to generalize regard- 
ing the methods of meeting the issues 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Presenting Controversial Issues 


in the Public Schools 


Developing in our pupils criteria of judgment 
concerning the fundamentals of great public 
questions, the author believes is essential to the 
continuance of a functioning democracy. 


By E. H. HANSON 
Principal Rock Island High School 


@ THE American Public School exists 
to safeguard the American Demo- 
cratic Ideal and to enrich American 
society. It is not a philanthropic in- 
stitution created to keep children off 
the streets or to provide adults with 
jobs. Whether or not there is com- 
plete agreement that the foregoing con- 
stitutes the whole of the educational 
responsibility is not essential. It is 
essential, however, that there be rather 
uniform acceptance of it as a prime 
responsibility of the public schools. 

American democracy assumes that 
the American people are to decide for 
themselves the great issues of govern- 
ment and economics as they thrust 
themselves upon the scene. Manifest- 
ly, if the people are to consider such 
problems intelligently, they must 
possess criteria for studying them. 
Without such criteria the issues will 
be decided for them by fortunately 
placed minorities. It is in the public 
schools that the people, as each gen- 
eration matures, should develop stand- 
ards of judgment and habits of thought 
which will insure intelligent reflection. 
It is here that they should learn to 
recognize the tricks of selfish or biased 
propaganda. 

It has been contended of late that 
these problems have become so com- 
plex as to make it impossible for the 
people to deal adequately with them. 
As a consequence some people believe 
that the democratic theory is outworn 
and should be replaced by a more effi- 
cient control. It must be admitted 
that the detailed solution of great eco- 
nomic questions is complex and that 
perhaps the details of plans and the 
handling of them should be entrusted 
to experts. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the people may entirely be 
lacking in judgment when it comes to 
deciding the direction or underlying 
philosophy of social, economic, or 


political matters. Denied the power to 
make such fundamental decisions, the 
American people may become subject 
to a Fascist, an autocratic, or an oli- 
garchic regime with all its possible 
forms of exploitation. 

A homely analogy explains our 
meaning. We decide to have a house 
built. Three courses are possible. We 
may be an expert artisan capable of 
drawing the plans, purchasing the 
lumber, and serving as contractor on 
the job. We may be completely ignor- 
ant of such matters and entrust some- 
one fully to do the job for us. Or we 
may develop for ourselves criteria of 
judgment in respect to architecture, 
qualities of lumber, and principles of 
construction, employ expert help, and 
reserve the right to test his labors in 
respect to our developed criteria. Un- 
less we are a full time contractor, the 
first is manifestly impossible; in the 
second we are at the mercy of the 
contractor, subject to his autocratic 
dictatorship; in the third we are as- 
sured of a job to our liking and we 
protect ourselves from fraud. 

We contend that the people as a 


whole may develop criteria of judg- - 


ment concerning the fundamentals of 
great issues. If this be true the people 
may decide intelligently the direction 
or underlying philosophy of such mat- 
ters and employ technical experts to 
do the actual work involved. Granted 
this, democracy is still serviceable, 
and there exists no need to resort to 
Fascism or an oligarchy with its great 
dangers of abused power. : 


Study of Real Issues Essential 


Such criteria are not born in people, 
however; they must be acquired 
through intelligent study and repeated 
practice. The place for such study 
and practice is in the schools. Effec- 
tive study and practice, however, must 


be concerned with issues of real and 
current import; it cannot be as- 
sumed that merely innocuous material 
may be substituted for matters of 
genuine concern. 

Manifestly the inclusion of vital and 
controversial issues will cause some 
concern and in some cases violent op- 
position from groups who do not wish 
their status or practices examined. 
Some instructors were severely criti- 
cized by some druggists for including 
“One Hundred Million Guinea Pigs” 
on their lists of suggested reading. 
The duty of the school is plain, how- 
ever, and not to be shirked. Opposi- 
tion may be rendered less dangerous 
if good sense and decent method be 
employed in considering these matters. 
The following suggestions may be 
helpful in inaugurating and maintain- 
ing a program dealing with them. 

First, the public should be ac- 
quainted with the actual cause for in- 
cluding such items in instructional 
materials. It should understand the 
school’s relationship to a democratic 
society. It should never be given 
cause to feel that school men have an 
ax to grind and that they are exploit- 
ing the children in grinding it. 

Second, the issues should be pre- 
sented so fairly that no thinking per- 
son will have a just cause for com- 
plaint. There are many so convinced 
of the iniquity of our present social 
order that they desire change at once 
and consider the schools the most 
effective means to bring this about. 
Change may be desirable; we are in- 
clined to agree that the sooner some 
things are altered the better off we all 
will be. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that the schools should 
be seized by reformers and made their 
tool. This is not much more defensi- 
ble than to permit reactionary groups 
so to use the schools. The task of the 
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schools is much more profound than 
to attempt to settle within its walls 
issues that the adult public are unable 
to solve. Theirs is the responsibility 
to bring these issues before the pupils, 
to present them as fairly as possible, 
to reveal to the children sources of 
information, to help them check the 
reliability of that information, and to 
lead them to form ever more intelli- 
gent opinions. By so doing the schools 
may hope to make of their pupils more 
intelligent and self-directing citizens. 
The defect in the presentation of con- 
troversial social and economic matters 
has not been so much that we have not 
had sufficient apostleship in the schools 
for liberalism as that we have either 
not presented such matters at all, or 
that we have failed to bring them into 
the consciousness of students in such 
a manner as to force them to think 
them through. Too often such issues 
receive but a cursory and flat treat- 
ment on “Current Events Day” in the 
history course and a mention near the 
end of the year when they would 
chronologically come up. 


Public Sympathy Depends on 
Manner of Presentation 

It was stated at the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph that controver- 
sial matters should be presented in 
such fashion that thinking people will 
not feel justified in objecting. We be- 
lieve that if the teacher conscientiously 
attempts to present issues as here sug- 
gested the public will in the main see 
the reasonableness of the effort, will 
in most cases sympathize with the 
teacher’s efforts to make its children 
thinking and self-directing citizens. 
Of course minorities unable to stand 
the light of day will object and seri- 
ously. 

If on the other hand the teacher as- 
sumes a reformer attitude and attempts 
to make disciples of his students, if 
he assumes a combative air, he will 
soon be engaged in combat. A fight- 
ing attitude begets a fight. It is un- 
usual that such a teacher accomplishes 
much by way of building self-directing 
minds. He may triumph over the 
minds of his immature pupils but that 
is not his job. It is his job to lead 
them to become ever more independ- 
ent, more critical, and sounder think- 
ing individuals. Communities have ¢ 
right to become offended and hostile 
toward the teachers who attempt to 
subjugate their children, no matter 
how worthy apparently the immedi- 
ate cause may be. 


It may be fairly asked, What is your 
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suggestion concretely stated for the 
consideration of these controversial 
matters? The following is not pre- 
sented as an adequate solution but it 
is submitted as a definite proposal for 
dealing with the difficulty. Three items 
deserve consideration in a satisfactory 


_program. First, we must be sure that 


we have a rather comprehensive list of 
issues. Second, we must plan their 
effective introduction into the program 
of studies. Third, we must develop 
effective techniques in dealing with 


them. 


Issues Must Be-Comprehensive 

It is not our purpose to present 
here a comprehensive list of issues and 
vital social phenomena. Each school 
can quite easily develop an effective 
list of its own by urging each member 
of the faculty to develop one. The 
resulting suggestions may then be 
telescoped into a master list. Certain- 
ly, however, the following deserve 
place: 

1. The children should be made 
conscious of the fact that their age is 
one of rapid tempo, speedy change, as 
contrasted with the comparatively 
stable and unchanging conditions of 
past ages, as a consequence of which 
they will be called upon to make 
rapid and repeated adjustments, and 
that they will most effectively face life 
if they adopt an experimentai attitude. 

2. The children should be made 
tax conscious. A clear knowledge of 
what governments do with tax money 
should be theirs. They should have 
opportunity to test such statements as, 
“Governments do not produce wealth 
through levying taxes”; “High taxes 
result in pvor business conditions.” 
They also should know the history of 
tax raising and spending, something of 
the various forms of taxation, and the 
justification for each. 

3. The question of the Government 
in business should be considered fairly 
and fearlessly in all its forms from a 
complete socialistic state upon the one 
hand to elmost complete laissez faire 
upon the other. 

4. The arguments for and against 
a public school system should be re- 
viewed. 
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5. Internationalism, nationalism, 
imperialism, and war should receive 
intelligent consideration. 

6. The democratic ideal should be 
weighed. 

7. The question of equality of op- 
portunity should be fearlessly faced. 
Dr. Harold F. Clark of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
has an interesting theory that if com- 
plete equality of opportunity existed 
men would distribute themselves occu- 
pationally each according to his 
ability rather than according to the 
amount of vocational preparation he or 
his family could pay for. He contends 
that as a result of such a method of 
distributing people occupativunally 
overcrowding in some fields and 
scarcity in others would tend partially 
to reduce. Since wages are paid ac- 
cording to the law of supply and de- 
mand the result of reducing over- 
supply in some fields and scarcity in 
others would be to level off somewhat 
the distribution of the national in- 
come. The probable result would be 
a distribution of the national income 
over a curve similar to the curve of 
ability distribution, which conforms 
to the frequency curve. To distribute 
the national income according to the 
frequency curve would solve suffi- 
ciently the problem of mass consump- 
tion. The foregoing summary is too 
short to be clear, but those interested 
may secure an adequate discussion in 
A Theory of Correct Occupational Dis- 
tribution by Harold F. Clark, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
This or any other consequence of the 
failure to provide complete equality 
of opportunity should be considered. 

8. The problem of the adequate use 
of leisure time deserves attention. 

9. The prevalence of lawlessness, 
and conflicting theories of penology 
should have place. 

10. The place of the home in ovr 
civilization should be considered. 

The items in the above list are not 
mutually exclusive, nor is the list 
presented as being nearly complete; 
it is merely suggestive. 


Introduction into Course 


of Study 


The second problem, that of intro- 
ducing these issues into the course of 
study, should consider the following: 

First, it is essential, since all of the 


4 students will be citizens, that prac- 


tically all be required to consider such 
issues. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The Central School of West Winfield 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER 


Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


@ WHILE on my vacation some weeks 

ago I was much interested in visit- 
ing several new consolidated, or cen- 
tral schools as they are called in New 
York, among them the one at West 
Winfield, which included in its or- 
ganization the high school from which 
I was graduated. This article de- 
scribes the organization and present 
set-up of the West Winfield, New York, 
Central school, as typical of the con- 
solidated school which is rapidly re- 
placing the one-teacher and village 
schools of the state. 

New York State has no county su- 
perintendent of schools. Each county 
is divided into areas or regions, the 
number depending- upon population. 
In each of these regions a board of 
school directors is elected whose sole 
duty is the appointment of a district 
superintendent of schools who has the 
supervision of the rural schools and 
the village schools which do not have 


A Typical Consolidation Project as It 
Was Effected Under the Laws of 
New York 


superintendents. Most district super- 
intendents have from eighty to one 
hundred fifty teachers under their 
supervision. 

West Winfield is a rural community 
of some eight hundred people, situated 
on the Cherry Valley Turnpike, a part 
of Route U.S. 20, about 20 miles 
southeast of Utica. It is in the ex- 
treme southwestern corner of Her- 
kimer county, near the point where the 
county joins Oneida and Otsego coun- 
ties. For many years the village has 
boasted of its school and has included 
in its high-school department many 
non-resident pupils whose elementary 
school work was done in the rural 
schools of the surrounding territory. 
For several years the law has provided 
that the tuition of these pupils should 
be paid by the state and not by the 
parents or the rural school districts. 

Under the New York statutes a con- 
solidation of school districts is pos- 


sible only when public opinion is 
favorable to the change. An influen- 
tial district superintendent can do 
much to hasten the movement. In the 
West Winfield consolidation the dis- 
trict superintendent spent considerable 
time over a period of two years ex- 
plaining the law to individuals and 
to groups in an effort to develop a 
public opinion favorable to centraliza- 
tion. When he felt that sufficient pre- 
liminary work had been done he pre- 
pared petitions addressed to the State 
Commissioner of Education, asking 
him to lay out a central rural school 
at West Winfield. These petitions 
were circulated in all the districts 
which it was proposed to unite with 
the West Winfield village district in a 
new central district. A ruling of the 
Commissioner requires that a petition 
shall be signed by at least a majority 
of the legally qualified voters of each 
district separately. In this case the 
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signers in the various districts ranged 
from 75% to 90% of the voters. Of 
course this was due to the thorough 
preliminary work done. 

The signed petitions together with 
a description of the proposed new dis- 
trict were submitted to Commissioner 
Graves in the Spring of 1931. Within 
a few weeks a representative of the 
State Department spent a day in West 
Winfield with the district superin- 
tendent visiting the territory included 
in the proposal for the central school 
and inspecting the highways over 
which pupils would have to be trans- 
ported if the centralization took place. 
As a result of this visit the state de- 
partment approved the new central 
district with the boundaries as defined 
by the district superintendent in the 
petitions. 


9 to | for Centralization 


On the evening of June 25, 1931, a 
special election was held in the high- 
school assembly room of the West 
Winfield school upon the proposition 
of establishing the proposed central 
rural school. Before the vote was 
taken, there was some general discus- 
sion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of centralization. Voting was 
by ballot. The count showed one hun- 
dred forty-four affirmative votes and 
sixteen negative. Immediately upon 
the announcement of the result the 
offices of school trustee of the outly- 
ing rural school districts and of the 
board of education of the West Win- 
field village school district auto- 
matically passed out of existence. Be- 
fore the meeting adjourned a board 
of education of five members was 
chosen for the new central district, 
one being elected for one year, one 
for two years, one for three years, one 
for four years and one for five years. 
These members were so selected as to 
give representation to the various 
rural sections of the new district as 
well as to the village of West Win- 
field. At each succeeding election, 
held each May, one member is chosen 
from the entire district for a term of 
five years. 

The New York law does not imme- 
diately close the one-teacher schools in- 
cluded in a centralization. All pupils 
of grades seven to twelve inclusive, 
living in the new enlarged district, 
must attend the school at the new cen- 
ter and must be furnished free trans- 
portation by the central district, pro- 
vided the distance to school is greater 
than to the one-teacher school formerly 
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attended. The patrons of each of the 
outlying schools may continue to send 
to the one-teacher schools their chil- 
dren of grades one to six inclusive, or 
may send them to the school at the 
new center. Where a special election 
is called the outlying school can be 
closed only by a majority of the 
voters living in the district as it was 
before centralization. In case the 
school is closed or in case parents 
prefer to send their children to the 
central school, transportation must be 
provided for these children the same 
as for those of the upper grades. 

In September 1931, the board of 
education of the West Winfield Cen- 
tral School began the operation of 
five school buses, two with sixty-pupil 
capacity each, two with fifty, and one 
with thirty. Provision is made in the 
case of children who live at a distance 
from the main roads which are trav- 
eled by the large buses for “feeder- 
bus service” which is maintained with 
ordinary passenger automobiles. 

The brick building which had been 
used by the West Winfield village 
school since 1894 was entirely inade- 
quate for the central school. Plans 
for a new building occupied the at- 
tention of the board of education and 
its architects from the fall of 1931 un- 
til the following summer. Ground for 
the new building, on a beautiful new 
site on the eastern outskirts of the vil- 
lage, was broken in October 1932. The 
following September the building was 
opened for use. The building cost ap- 
proximately $260,000, exclusive of site 
and equipment, and is planned to ac- 
commodate seven hundred fifty pupils 
from kindergarten to grade twelve in- 
clusive. The structure is strictly 
modern and includes gymnasium, au- 
ditorium, library, cafeteria, shops and 
laboratories for science, agriculture 
and home-making. It is equipped for 
motion pictures and has a central radio 
system with a speaker in each room. 

Several features of the New York 
State centralization plan are worthy of 
special mention. 
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Noteworthy Features of the 
New York Plan 


1. The school must be located at a 
natural social center without regard 
to political boundary lines. The West 
Winfield centralization united nineteen 
common (one-teacher) school districts 
and two village districts (in one of 
which there were only two teachers). 
The twenty-one districts were situated 
in nine different townships in the four 
counties of Herkimer, Oneida, Otsego, 
and Madison. Territory formerly un- 
der the jurisdiction of four different 
district superintendents is now under 
one. In this particular instance three 
district superintendents were willing 
to relinquish the supervision of certain 
one-teacher schools in order that the 
children of these schools might have 
better educational advantages. 

2. Centralization of any given area 
does not necessarily determine the final 
boundaries of ihe new district. By 
petition and election other contiguous 
territory may later be added to the 
district. In the West Winfield cen- 
tralization it is quite likely that from 
two to four additional districts will be 
added within the next few years. 

3. Little force is used to further 
the program. Not much argument is 
needed to convince the patrons of a 
one-teacher school that it is desirable 
to send pupils who have completed the 
sixth grade to a larger school. They 
agree that upper grade pupils need 
better social advantages and a more 
varied curriculum than the rural 
school can provide. 

Parents who feel that the younger 
children should attend school near 
home and should not undergo any 
risks of bus transportation learn that 
the centralization will not close the 
one-teacher schools for grades one to 
six. Experience shows, however, that 
after centralization is effected, grad- 
ually parents change their opinion and 
ask to send their younger children 
along with the older ones to the cen- 
tral school. In many cases the chil- 
dren themselves are so eager to make 
the change that they bring pressure 
to bear upon their parents. 

In the West Winfield centralization 
four of the one-room schools have been 
closed during the one year since the 
new building was opened and the num- 
ber of buses increased to seven. At 
the present time three or four of the 
outlying schools have one pupil each 
in attendance. Seventy-five per cent 
of the voters of any of these “one- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 








Read the Illinois Teacher 


© THE 38,000 members of the I.S.T.A. will be able to 

work much more effectively for the defense and im- 
provement of the schools if they keep well informed in 
regard to the principles, plans, and platforms of the or- 
ganization. Or, to say this in another way, the I.S.T.A. 
cannot carry out its plans and programs if its members 
do not keep well informed concerning those things. 

Therefore, we frequently publish reports of committees, 
platforms, resolutions, and articles treating some of our 
special problems. All these should be read by all the 
teachers in the State. 

For example, in the September number, besides several 
pages that might be called professional matter, there were 
several articles treating questions of general public policy 
and problems affecting the schools. For example, the 
article by Mr. Fred L. Biester on “The Legislative Pro- 
gram,” the article by Lester R. Grimm on “Troubles in 
State School Aids,” and the editorials on “How Vote on 
the Little Ballots?” 

This month we call your attention to the following as 
being important: the statements by the candidates, the 
article by Mr. Jensen, the editorials, the proceedings of 
the Board of Directors, and some other matter pertaining 
to our problems and their solution. 

Why not discuss these at your local teachers’ meetings? 
It is also suggested that the delegation representing each 
Division ought to have a meeting just before the annual 
meeting, probably after arriving in Springfield, to or- 
ganize and to discuss proposed action by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

Read and study the reports and articles pertaining to 
our problems and know what your Association and its 
committees and officers are recommending so that you may 
act intelligently and effectively on those recommendations. 





Arouse the Parents 


@ SEVERAL of our members have written to the ILLINors 

TEACHER recently deploring the parents’ lack of knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions in the schools in the present 
emergency and advocating some sort of campaign to arouse 
them. For example, Mr. L. J. Hauser, superintendent of 
schools at Riverside, says that “if worth-while school leg- 
islation is to be enacted, it is very urgent that the school 
people of the whole state arouse the parents of their re- 
spective communities to the seriousness of the school sit- 
uation and impress upon them the real power they can 
exert upon the legislature.” 

Mr. Hauser then describes the conditions as they exist 
in all but the wealthiest communities—shortened terms, 
low-paid or unpaid teachers, stinted equipment, scarcity 


of library and textbooks, curtailed courses of study, 
crowded rooms and classes, elimination of recently 
adopted but necessary branches under the excuse that they 
are “frills and fads,” etc., etc. But he says that the par- 
ents do not realize the seriousness of all this, because their 
children are still going to school at least part of the year, 
are still getting their report cards and promotion certifi- 
cates, and, as far as the untrained or careless judgment of 
the parents is concerned, are doing about as well as usual. 
What is there to worry about? 

All these things should be freely, openly, and boldly 
discussed at meetings of Parent-Teacher Associations and 
everywhere else that parents can be brought together. 
Superintendents and teachers should frankly and merci- 
lessly expose the difficulties and defects of the schools and 
their effects upon the children. Causes and remedies 
should be discussed, plans for mass action made, and the 
parents really be made to understand that they must de- 
mand that the legislature devise and supply means of 
relief. Mr. Hauser then continues: 

“If the schools of the state are to be saved, there must 
be immediate, effective, and vigorous action on the part 
of all administrators, teachers, and parents. Our legis- 
lators at Springfield yield to the pressure they receive. 
There are very powerful farm lobbies, liquor lobbies, 
real estate lobbies, and the like. What is needed during 
this emergency is a powerful parents’ lobby made up of 
aroused, educated, public spirited citizens, if the educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of the state are to be 
preserved. 

“The leadership in this campaign for saving the schools 
must be accepted by the school administrators. However, 
they cannot hope to accomplish their purpose without the 
help of the great masses of the people. Therefore, their 
function becomes one of educating the parents in their 
communities concerning the serious crisis now facing the 
schools and the necessity for immediate action. 


“In fairness to the children in our community and to 
the children of the state, it is our duty to organize imme- 
diately and more effectively a concerted movement for 
improved school legislation. Let us work together for a 
‘new deal’ for these ‘depression’ children of ours.” 


We beg leave to add that in our opinion the kind of 
schools conducted in some districts under present condi- 
tions ought to be closed. With unpaid, destitute, and 
dissatisfied teachers, who are carrying almost the entire 
burden of conducting the schools, and with all the other 
deficiencies mentioned above, it is wrong to continue such 
a travesty. It is practicing deceit upon the children and 
the parents and an injustice against both them and the 
teachers. 
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The Need of Books 


@ NOT long ago I picked up an old, worn, and rather 

dirty book from the reading table of a high-school 
library. A few years before it had been a good, safe, and 
useful book. But on the day ! examined it the best thing 
in it was on the inside back cover, written in the hurried 
script of four boys as indicated by their names and the 
varying style of their pencilship. This is what they said: 


This old book is 


A breeder of bacilli and bacteria, sez Bob. 
A genuine germ garage, sez George. 

A mass meeting of microbes, sez Mike. 

A parking place for parasites, sez Pete. 

Leave it to a group of bright high-school boys to tell 
the plain truth in pungent style! These boys were not 
only bright; they were evidently clean and loved pure and 
sanitary things. At any rate they were so disgusted with 
the filthy book that they were not so much interested in 
reading it as they were in further disfiguring it. 

An old dirty book is a menace to the health of the child; 
a new clean book is as wholesome as a sea breeze. 

Old, worn, dog-eared books, with some of the pages 
missing, such as are being used in some of the schools, 
are discouraging and depressing to the children, and there- 
fore greatly reduce the pleasure and effectiveness of their 
study; new, clean books encourage and inspire the chil- 
dren, increase their interest and concentration in study, 
and more than make up for the difference in cost by the 
better results attained. 

Investigators are publishing statistics showing that in 
this Year of our Lord, 1934, there is a deplorable shortage 
of clean, usable books in the schools and school libraries 
of the nation. Superintendents and teachers do not need 
statistics or curves on charts to convince them of that fact. 
They know the condition of the books in their own schools, 
and they believe that one of the worst effects of the depres- 
sion has been the depletion of the book supply for their 
pupils. In many schools, including those of some large 
cities, there is an alarming shortage of textbooks for ac- 
tual pupil-study use. The efficiency of the schools and the 
teachers is being seriously crippled by this book shortage; 
for even a good teacher and a bright pupil working to- 
gether need books, and their work is seriously handi- 
capped unless they have plenty of them. 

Can the parents or the taxpayers afford to furnish suffi- 
cient textbooks for the children? The answer is that they 
cannot afford to permit the children to do without suffi- 
cient books. The children’s school time is limited and 
extremely valuable; but this time is partly wasted unless 
they have plenty of books. Besides this, the other expenses 
of the schools continue, books or no books; and these 
other costs are largely a loss if the children are without 
sufficient books. 

Speaking of the cost of textbooks :eminds us of a com- 
parison that was made recently by Mr. Sterling North 
and published in the Chicago Daily News. It said: 


Apparently 27,000,000 children attend the movies on an average 
of twice a week. Parents are willing to pour at least $5,000,000 into 
Hollywood coffers once every seven days, and yet the communities 
of this rich country let the children use obsolete, dirty, and often 
disease-infected textbooks. Less than 2 per cent of the entire school 
budget of this country is used for clean, new ks, and in many 
cities irate citizens shout about the size of the tax bills and would 
like to lop off even this infinitesimal fraction. 


In this connection we beg leave to call attention to the 
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recent campaign to clean up the movies because it is 
charged they are “educating” the children of the nation 
in attitudes, ideals, and even activities that are degrading 
or at least tend to counteract the effects of even a large sup- 
ply of good books and good teachers. Let us not com- 
plain about spending a few million dollars for good text- 
books for proper education and culture, while we spend 
many millions of dollars on pornographic and crime-in- 
spiring movies that cause miseducation and degradation. 

But really we cannot blame the children for wanting 
to go to the movies unless they have plenty of tools to work 
with and something to interest them at home and school. 
Youth wants and needs entertainment, excitement, and 
mental exercise. Unless the home and school furnish 
ample opportunities for these cultural activities, youth 
will pursue them elsewhere—at the movies, the taverns, 
and the night-clubs, for example. The tawdry attractions 
of these demoralizing, commercialized institutions will not 
be so alluring if the home and school supply plenty of 
good books well adapted to the age, taste, and needs of 
youth from babyhood to adult development. 

Good books for home, school, and library furnish 
mental and spiritual food, entertainment, excitement, and 
enlightenment for youth. We must furnish our young 
people with plenty of good books. 





Et Tu, New York? 
@ ACCORDING to The Nation of August 15, Paul Gast- 


wirth, chairman, legislative committee, Classroom 
Teacher Groups, New York City, on July 21 issued the 
following call to “all friends of free public education”: 

Again the children of New York State are being made the victims 
of false and outrageous economy. Under the Friedsam Act the 
amount of State aid required for the coming school year is $116,- 
000,000, but the State has thus far appropriated only $102,000,000. 
Since the education budgets of municipalities throughout the State 
were computed on the basis of the full statutory quota of State aid, 
those communities which are unable to increase their income from 
local taxation now find it impossible to maintain their educational 
standards. New York City, for example, is faced with a shut-down 
of the schools and another payless furlough for teachers in Decem- 
ber unless the full allotment of State funds is forthcoming. 

All friends of free public education are urged to bring pressure 
immediately on Governor Lehman and Senators Jeremiah Twomey 
and John Dunnigan, to live up to the provisions of the Friedsam 
Act by providing the necessary complement of State aid. 

Dear sisters and brothers in New York, we extend our 
best wishes—yes, even our sympathy—in your present 
distress. We know exactly what you mean when you use 
the word “payless.” We know also the meaning of “false 
and outrageous economy,” and of “impossible to main- 
tain educational standards.” We are even experiencing 
the withholding of State aid allotments. We hope you 
will succeed in getting the full amount of $116,000,000 
required to meet the budgets made in accordance with 
the Friedsam law. Don’t let em palm off on you a paltry 
$102,000,000. After you win, tell us how you did it. 
We would like to know how to get one-half or even one- 
fourth of $116,000,000 or even of $102,000,000 as State 
aid here in the wealthy State of Illinois, where the politi- 
cians resent any implication that New York is superior in 
anyway to Illinois. We also want to know how you get 
the money even after it is appropriated by the legislature 
and the appropriation is approved by the Governor. 
(Later information says appropriation was made to meet 


Friedsam law in full.) 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Economic Credo of a Liberal Citizen 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM 


Superintendent of Schools 
Harrisburg 


@ THAT we are living in an era of 
almost revolutionary change in our 
economic life and in our beliefs about 
the foundations of our material wel- 
fare, has become a commonplace of 
everyday observation. We are being 
carried headlong to new practices 
based on new principles. For some of 
us acceptance of the practices precedes 
acceptance of the principles; we ap- 
prove individual proposals, while we 
still insist on believing in abstract 
principles with which these proposals 
will not correspond. We are willing 
to concede, even to urge, the necessity 
of changes the implications of which 
we still resolutely refuse to accept. 

In order to take an intelligent part 
in what is going on and to judge the 
value of the great number of new 
proposals that he is called upon to 
meet, it is desirable for the respon- 
sible citizen to have some basic prin- 
ciples to serve as a standard of refer- 
ence. In the following statements the 
writer has tried to formulate for him- 
self what appears to him to be an 
acceptable economic credo for a lib- 
eral citizen of the modern world. 

1. Industry and business have only 
one legitimate excuse for being, and 
that is that they efficiently serve some 
genuine human wants without thereby 
injuring any more important interests 
or restricting the freedom, safety and 
happiness of individual human beings, 
including the humblest workers in in- 
dustry. Ability to produce a profit for 
the owner and work for a few individu- 
als alone does not justify the existence 
of an enterprise. 

2. In our modern, highly organized 
industrial society there is no such thing 
as a large private productive enter- 
prise in the true sense of the word. 
Only consumption goods can be pri- 
vate. The instruments of production 
are now largely built up into delicate, 
intricate, infinitely complicated sys- 
tems that have such vital influences 


Fourteen Tenets on Which the Author 
Bases His Economic Faith 


upon the general welfare of com- 
munity, state and world, that they can- 
not be considered private property 
with which any individual may do 
what he pleases. Those who own and 
those who control highly organized 
systems of productive capital must re- 
gard themselves as stewards rather 
than as owners of the wealth whose 
management holds such fateful pos- 
sibilities for thousands of persons, 
most of whom are not at all repre- 
sented among either owners, managers 
or workers. An industrial feudalism 
whose barons are responsible only to 
their stockholders and concerned only 
about profits is not compatible with a 
civilized order of society. 

3. As our civilization proceeds 
along the road upon which it appears 
to be traveling, it will become ex- 
pedient for society to own in common 
more and more of the tools it uses. As 
the private sewer has given place to 
the publicly owned sewer system, the 
toll-road to the public highway, the 
private school to the public school, so 
we may expect many other instruments 
of social service, communication, 
travel, recreation, health service, and 
insurance to pass gradually to public 
ownership and control. Eventually, 
we may confidently expect, all natural 
resources will be assumed to belong 
to the public and will be permitted to 
pass to private ownership only for 
limited periods of time for purposes 
of immediate use. 

4. The stock arguments usually 
urged against public ownership for the 
most part are the result of superficial 
thinking and tend to lose their force 
when they are subjected to thorough 
critical analysis. For example, it is 
urged that public ownership and oper- 
ation tend to restrict the initiative and 
enterprise of those who work in pub- 
licly owned industry and that this re- 
sults in a lack of incentive to work and 
to make progress. To this argument 


there are two possible answers. First, 
it is obvious that so long as the better 
more responsible positions command 
the higher salaries and the greater de- 
gree of respect they will be eagerly 
sought by the capable workers whether 
the power and control that advance- 
ment gives them come through owner- 
ship of the capital goods involved or 
of some other less direct type of stew- 
ardship. The army and the public 
schools would seem to stand as ob- 
jective evidence on this point. 
Second, whatever may once have 
been the case, modern industry no 
longer may claim to be any less bu- 
reaucratic, or any less subversive of 
individual initiative than is the civil 
service. Indeed, nepotism and the 
power which goes with inherited own- 
ership flourishes unrestricted in in- 
dustry, whereas in the public business 
it is usually impossible and always 
precarious. No general in the army, 
or superintendent of a city schools 
would dare to put his stripling son in 
his place, or could if he would; yet the 
right of the sons of the barons of in- 
dustry to succeed to the throne of con- 
trol by the sole virtue of ownership is 
seldom even questioned. Furthermore 
the opportunities for individual initia- 
tive in private business are no longer 
what they were in the days before mass 
production. Let any one who has il- 
lusions about the glorious opportun- 
ities for individual initiative go to 
work for any one of the great corpora- 
tions, or, if he prefer, let him set up a 
little automobile factory of his own, 
and see how well he fares in the en- 
joyment of his rights to compete. 
Another stock argument is that pup- 
lic ownership tends to result in a con- 
stant orgy of graft. To this there are 
several answers. First, there would 
have to be a truly enormous amount of 
graft to equal the graft which is now 
represented in profits, excessive sal- 
aries, sales commissions and advertis- 
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ing—grafts which are now paid by the 
public to private enterprise—to say 
nothing of the enormous wastes in- 
volved in ruthless competition, which 
results in the duplication of effort, the 
purchase of vast units of unnecessary 
producing capacity and the frequent 
bankruptcies of individual enterprises 
with all their resultant losses. 

Second, modern industry is directly 
responsible for much of the graft that 
exists in government because it fur- 
nishes the money that ‘is used for 
bribes and sets the low ethical motive 
of profit seeking that makes their ac- 
ceptance likely. It is possible that 
with the provision of security to all 
workers which would be possible in a 
society not dominated by the profit 
motive, most of the motive for graft 
would disappear. This seems to hold 
true to a large degree in the army, in 
the universities, in the federal courts, 
in the higher ranks of the civil service, 
and indeed in every public enterprise 
where the influence of commercial in- 
terests does not readily penetrate and 
where the officials are given a modest 
degree of economic security. 

5. The length of time private enter- 
prise will be permitted to continue 
and the degree to which it will per- 
manently survive depend entirely upon 
the degree to which it can lift itself to 
the high ethical plane upon which 
some of the professions at their best, 
notably medicine, have placed them- 
selves. This means that the public wel- 
fare and the excellence of the service 
rendered will always be placed above 
the motive of excessive private gain. 

6. Those who control an industrial 
organization, large or small, are as 
much responsible to the workers in 
that industry to assure to them a wage 
adequate for a high standard of living 
and reasonable assurance of constant 
employment and permanent tenure as 
they are to the stockholders to guar- 
antee them a proper return on their 
investment. When in a given period 
of time due to temporary disturbances 
in the economic system returns do not 
insure both dividends and wages, 
wages should be sustained at the ex- 
pense of dividends or even of a levy 
upon the invested capital of the enter- 
prise. 

When any given industry cannot pay 
good wages and retire enough divi- 
dends to pay investors of substantial 
sums a reasonable return, to replace 
wear and tear, and gradually improve 
the capital plant, one of three things 
is true: 
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a. The commodity being produced is 
sold at a price is too low, with the 
result that either workers or investors or 
both are being sacrificed to the general 


public, or 
b. e business is being inefficiently 


operated and should either be placed in 

competent hands or abandoned in favor 

of enterprises that can pay good wages 
and reasonable profits, or 

c. It is being exploited by avaricious 
officials or promoters. 

7. Industry also has a responsibility 
to make possible the maintenance of 
satisfactory living conditions for its 
workers. It should be assumed that a 
city exists primarily to afford homes 
for people and not merely to afford 
jobs for workers or-cheap locations for 
factories. Accordingly, there is ao 
imaginable condition that can condone 
cluttering up the environs of the place 
where people have to live with such 
miserable excreta of modern industry 
as slag piles, long rows of hideous 
company houses, ugly factory build- 
ings polluted streams, bill-boards, and 
weed-grown vacant lots. Many of 
these excreta are not even necessarily 
incidental to production, they are a 
wilful expression of the profiteers con- 
tempt for order and beauty. The cost 
of satisfactorily disposing of those 
wastes that are inevitable should be in- 
cluded in the price of the product as a 
legitimate and necessary element in 
the cost of its production. 

8. The private salaries of executive 
heads of business enterprises should be 
governed, not as they are now by the 
supposed actual money value to the 
industry of the individual enterpriser, 
which is likely to be illusory and is 
now universally too high, but by an 
estimate of what the individual really 
needs to give himself and his family 
all the good things they can legiti- 
mately use. Salaries of business exec- 
utives should not be permitted to rise 
far above salaries paid public servants 
of approximately equal training, ex- 
perience, and responsibility. There 
is no sensible reason why a life in- 
surance executive should get a larger 
salary out of taxes levied on policy- 
holders, than a university president 
gets out of taxes levied on the total 
public income. Salaries of highly com- 
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petent executives in all lines, public as 
well as the quasi-public, so-called pri- 
vate enterprises, should possibly be 
high enough to provide a strong incen- 
tive to the effort and sacrifice required 
in preparing for and carrying the re- 
sponsibility of control. The present 
system has the unfortunate result of 
drawing away from the pre-eminently 
important public business most of the 
best available ability to the less im- 
portant, quasi-public business. Fur- 
thermore, this draining away takes 
place while the individual leaders are 
still young and the press of work upon 
the relatively trivial detail of business, 
combined with the narrow and sterile 
associations of the business world, 
tend to stunt and permanently dwarf 
the potential leaders so as to cause an 
enormous permanent loss in good 
leadership. 

9. The question of what consti- 
tutes a proper income on a business 
investment is one that can be referred 
to exact mathematical determination 
similar to that which is now used to 
guide the insurance business. It should 
be.enough to give the investor of a sub- 
stantial sum an adequate return and 
to cover depreciation and legitimate 
expansion of the producing plant. On 
the other hand it should never be pos- 
sible for anyone to make an investment 
no larger than a few years wages for 
an average worker and get a return 
that will give the investor a living 
without his giving some constant serv- 
ice in connection with the investment. 
When profits large enough to do this 
accrue, either the public, the workers 
in the industry, or both are being 
robbed. The investor of a sum equal 
to the wages of a long term of years 
would seem to be entitled to a return 
that will give him a living somewhat 
better than that which the public guar- 
antees to individuals who make no 
savings.’ The amount set aside to cover 
depreciation should be easily deter- 
mined, and the amount necessary for 
expansion will be governed automati- 
cally by public demand for the article 
produced and by the nature of compe- 
tition, if competition exists or is per- 
mitted. 

10. The major economic sin which 
brings disaster to the whole economic 
organization of a modern industrial 
state is the too rapid expansion of in- 
dustry by failure to increase wages 
and basic commodity prices at the 

(Continued on page 64) 





1But it is very doubtful whether anyone should 
have the right to pass such an advantage on to his 
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Interior of Children's Room Given by Mrs. Frederick Latimer Wells to the Children of the City of Wheaton 


A County Public Library Association 


Effective organization of the seven 


By ROYAL T. MORGAN 


Assistant County Superintendent 
of Schools, 


DuPage County 


@ TWO years ago the trustees of the 
seven public libraries in DuPage 
County met at Wheaton and organ- 
ized the DuPage County Public Li- 
brary Association. This association 
extended the horizons of the local 
libraries to include every one of the 
one hundred thousand inhabitants of 
the county. As a matter of fact it 
made DuPage county a public library 
area where every farm home and every 
village and subdivision may have a 
complete public library service. 

The plan is very simple. People 
who do not live in one of the seven 
public library areas select the library 
of their choice, usually the one nearest 
to them. They pay $1 for a library 
card which is good for one year from 
date of issue. They are permitted to 
take five books of fiction and three 


public libraries in DuPage County 
extends their benefits to all of the 
100,000 inhabitants of the county. 


non-fiction books at a time. All other 
regulations are the same for them as 
for the local patrons, and they have 
the same privilege of consulting with 
the librarian when they want reading 
guidance or suggestions. One card 
usually is ample for a family although 
some families living in rural districts 
have more than one. 

A special arrangement permits 
teachers in any of the schools in the 
county to take twenty-five or more 
graded books for their classroom or 
school. These books may be kept for 
one month and may be renewed for a 
like period. This plan provides a 
real, live, working library of proper- 
ly graded material in all of the schools 
of the county. 

From ten schools in the rural dis- 
tricts of the county interested patrons 


come.to the library and get books for 
distribution to adults and children 
during the vacation period. Each year 
a graded list of books compiled by the 
public librarians is given to each child 
in the public schools. It is amazing 
the number of good books the pupils 
read. Many children read from 100 
to 150 books per year while the aver- 
age number read in grades 4 to 8 iz at 
least two per month. 

The public libraries also collect 
magazines and papers and old books 
which formerly were given away or 
sold for paper, and these are dis- 
tributed in the districts having the 
greatest need for them by the office of 
the county superintendent of schools. 
One of these centers is an overgrown 
subdivision having no public library, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Call to Arms 


By NOAH M. MASON 


@ “THESE are the times that try 

men’s souls.” The souls of teach- 
ers are being tried, as well as the souls 
of bankers, business men, farmers, 
laboring men, and others. No class 
or group is exempt. 

The “Crash” came to industry and 
business in 1929. Its effects upon the 
schools through the closing of banks 
and the nonpayment of taxes were not 
felt very severely until 1931, the effect 
upon the schools lagging behind the 
crash about two years. Even if we 
are “around the corner” and on our 
way to recovery so far as industry 
and business are concerned, we cannot 
expect the effects of recovery to be 
reflected in school finances for two 
more years at least. We are facing, 
therefore, a period of trying times for 
the schools, and testing times for the 
teachers. How are we going to meet 
the test? What are we going to do 
about the situation that confronts the 
schools? 

School expenditures in Illinois have 
been reduced one-third during the past 
two years. This means that teachers 
salaries in Illinois have been reduced 
in about the same proportion. The 
average reduction in school expendi- 
tures for the nation has been about 
one-fifth, compared to the reduction 
of one-third in Illinois. In states 
that have a modern tax system, a tax 
system with a broad base, not depend- 
ing entirely upon a property tax for 
school revenue as in Illinois, school 
expenditures and school opportunities 
have not been curtailed very seriously. 
New York, for instance, has reduced 
her school expenditures only 13% as 
compared to the 32% reduction in 
Illinois. 

The cure for our School Crisis is to 
modernize our oxcart system of taxa- 
tion. We must broaden the tax base 
by finding new sources of revenue to 
relieve the tax overload upon property. 
What is the teacher’s part in this task 
of modernizing our antiquated tax 
system? 

There are 48,000 teachers in IIli- 
nois, so-called leaders of thought in the 
various school districts of the state. 
What would happen if these 48,000 
teachers would awaken from their 
long civic sleep and become active 
and aggressive for tax reform? Sup- 
pose each of the 200 members of the 
legislature received letters, telephone 
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calls, personal visits from every teach- 
er in his district, urging tax reform, 
urging the adoption of other sources 
of revenue for the schools, what 
would happen? This would mean 
that each member of the legislature 
would hear from more than 900 teach- 
ers on an average. (48,000 teachers 
divided by 51, the number of sena- 
torial districts.) If the mild, patient, 
inoffensive, long suffering, profes- 
sionalized, nonpolitical feachers of 
Illinois would awaken to their civic 
duties and responsibilities, the mem- 
bers of the legislature would think an 
avalanche had been let loose upon 
them. 

There are 39,000 school board mem- 
bers in Illinois. What would happen 
if these school board members would 
awaken and join in the battle to Save 
the Schools? What would happen if 
they too would make their wishes 
known to the members of the legisla- 
ture from their respective districts? 
It is our job to awaken these school 
board members and enlist them in the 
fight. 

There are in Illinois about 100,000 
members of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. What would happen if they 
too became active and aggressive in 
this battle to Save the Schools? What 
would happen if every member of 
these associations made his desires 
known to the members of the legisla- 
ture from his particular district? It 
is our job to get this large, influential 
group mobilized to act with us, shoul- 
der to shoulder, in our fight to Save 
the Schools. 

There are 102 County Superintend- 
ents of Schools in Illinois. These men 
and women are political leaders in 
their respective counties. If they 
would become active and aggressive 
in this matter of tax reform, in this 
task of finding and adopting new 
sources of revenue for schools; if 
they would assume the leadership of 
the school forces in their respective 
counties in this battle to Save the 
Schools, would there be any doubt 
about the outcome of the battle? 

Forty-eight thousand teachers, thir- 
ty-nine thousand school board mem- 
bers, one hundred two County Super- 
intendents, over one hundred thousand 
members of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, all mobilized into one active, 
aggressive army to Save the Schools! 
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Is there anything in reason that could 
not be accomplished by such an army? 
It is our job as teachers to lead off in 
this mobilization. Will you as a teach- 
er do your part? Success depends en- 
tirely upon each teacher doing his or 
her part. Can we count on you? 


Frank L. Eversull Becomes 
President of Huron College 
in South Dakota 








Frank L. Eversull 


@ ANNOUNCEMENT comes to the Ixu- 

Nois TEACHER from Huron College, Hur- 
on, South Dakota, of the appointment of 
Dr. Frank L. Eversull as its seventh presi- 
dent. Dr. Eversull’s accession to the presi- 
dency is a matter of pride to his associates 
in the profession in Illinois, from whom he 
departed a year ago to become a member of 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation at Yale, where he studied at the same 
time to complete his doctorate. Much of 
his professional service was performed in the 
State. To quote the Huron College Bulletin: 

“In experience, the new president has been 
principal of the high school at Columbia, 
Monroe County, Illinois, and the township 
high school at Troy, Illinois. After a year 
of graduate study at Chicago, he became 
principal of the Woodward Elementary 
School in St. Louis, which was the newest 
and one of the largest schools in the city at 
that time. In 1928 he returned to East St. 
Louis to become principal of his own Alma 
Mater, which had grown to be a school of 
eighteen hundred fifty pupils with sixty-five 
teachers. Dr. Eversull, along with teaching 
at Yale, has taught at Harris Teachers Col- 
lege in St. Louis, and in extension courses 
at Washington University in St. Louis. He 
is an ordained minister in the Presbyterian 
Church and has filled some of the largest 
pulpits in the Mississippi Valley. 

“As an international chairman of Kiwanis 
he has appeared on the international pro- 
grams at Miami, Los Angeles, and Toronto. 

“Inauguration services have been set ten- 
tatively for October the nineteenth.” 
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The Work of the Future 


Dean of Women 


By BLANCHE DAVIDSON 


Dean of Women 
N. 1. S. T. C. 
DeKalb 


@ THE office of the dean of women 

came into existence very soon after 
the beginning of institutions of higher 
learning. In spite of this fact, the 
Dean is still asked, “Just what do you 
do?” She sighs inwardly and begins 
to enumerate, knowing from the be- 
ginning that it would be impossible to 
name the entire list of duties. She also 
knows that she may perform within 
the next hour a duty which she has 
never performed before. Does this 
mean that the object of the dean’s 
office is so poorly defined. Not en- 
tirely, but it does mean that the office 
embraces a wide range of duties and 
responsibilities—responsibilities that 
deal with human relations. 

The way in which the office had its 
origin is also partly responsible for 
the fact that the duties have been unde- 
fined. There are now, it is true, books 
which give and describe the nature of 
the work done by many college and 
high-school deans of women. How- 
ever, how long these will remain the 
duties of the dean is now a question. 
Many changes have been made in edu- 
cational programs and many more will 
be made. Certainly, then, changes in 
this office may be expected. 

Before we consider just what the 
Dean of Women of the future is to be, 
it may be well to consider the origin 
and growth of the office. It is inter- 
esting to note that although the office 
of the dean of girls in high schools is 
many years younger than that of the 
dean of women in colleges, it orig- 
inated in a very similar way. Hence 
the description applies in most respects 
to both offices. 

In the early days of colleges every- 
thing was done by the president; in 
the case of the high schools everything 
was done by the principal. The first 
helper the president took on was the 
bursar, and the second was the dean. 
The person selected as dean was usu- 
ally a senior member of the faculty 


and the selection carried an idea of 
honor. This is probably the origin of 
the title “dean.” 

The work delegated to the dean by 
the president was burdensome and 
often regarded as unimportant. Some 
of it was indeed detailed and irksome 
but out of it has grown a knowledge 
of some of the students’ personal prob- 
lems—a very important part of the 
dean’s work. 

One of these irksome duties was the 
recording of grades. The dean, being 
the kind of person that she naturally 
must be to have been chosen, became 
interested in the students who made 
these grades. For instance, why was 
this student failing who from every in- 
dication should be doing successful 
work? Or, why were the more suc- 
cessful students doing superior work? 
At this time the student went to the 
dean for her grades. This gave the 
dean an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and certain questions natu- 
rally arose. Where do you live? 
What are the conditions under which 
you live? This was the beginning of 
the housing program. 

Another irksome duty was the keep- 
ing of attendance. This work gave 
still more information concerning the 
personal problems of the student. In- 
deed, this was the high road to per- 
sonnel work. Why was the student ab- 
sent from classes? Many times her 
absence was due to illness; many 
times it was not. It was discovered 
that the students’ health needed atten- 
tion, and more attention than the dean 
had time or skill to give. This brought 
about the development of a health 
program. 

It was found that there were mental 
and emotional illnesses as well as 
physical. It was also discovered that 
these were often more serious and 
more difficult to cure than were the 
physical ailments. This added another 
field to the dean’s program. 
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In the early days when the college 
condescended to open its doors to 
women, only the serious minded en- 
tered. They desired te be students of 
Greek, or Latin, etc. There was no 
special thought of an extensive social 
~rogram. When the number of women 
entering college increased, there we 2 
many who were not sc serious minded 
and who did not possess such schol- 
arly inclinations. Indeed, the ‘butter- 
fly” began to come to the campus and 
the famous “butterfly” period resulted 
in a demand for a new type of service 
on the part of the dean; namely, the 
guidance of the students’ social life. 

The first attempt to define and stand- 
ardize the work of the dean of women 
was made by Lois Kimball Mathews 
in her book “The Dean of Women.” 
The author classified her duties as 
academic, administrative, and social. 
This classification covers an extensive 
field and in one or the other of these 
divisions the dean in some way or other 
touches almost every phase of the edu- 
cational program. This same classi- 
fication has been used by educators 
who have been attempting not only to 
define but to standardize the work of 
the dean of women. These attempts 
have been very successful and through 
them the work has been profession- 
alized. But with changing civilization 
education must also change and, if the 
work of the dean of women plays a 
potent part in the educational scheme, 
it must not only change but take the 
lead in helping to bring about changes. 

If one examines the objects and aims 
of present day high schools, colleges, 
and universities, one will discover that 
a high percentage emphasize a new 
aim, exploration and guidance and a 
great number include in the new aim 
attention to the individual. ‘This nec- 
essarily came about with the passing 
of formal education. With this ~reat 
change came the need for guid = 
extensive as well as intensive guidance. 
Again the dean of women has taken 
on the new work. 

So much emphasis has been placed 
on the importance of this work that 
personnel programs are rapidly devel- 
oping. The purpose of these programs 
is to discover and develop the best in 
each individual. Such a program in- 
cludes the admission of students; their 
orientation, educational and vocational 
guidance; their adjustments to their 
friends, classmates, home, school, and 
society as a whole; their habits, their 
health, mental, emotional, and phys- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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By JOHN A. WIELAND 


@ IT is very desirable that some type « 

public school policy be initiated in 
Illinois. For a long while we have been 
drifting without any very definite objec- 
tives in mind relative to finance, organiza- 
tion, or personnel. Of course, in a term 
of four years all the reorganizations nec- 
essary to bring the school machinery 
up-to-date cannot be worked out nor 
inaugurated, but certain important phases 
of the school problem can be started, 
which will insure a forward looking edu- 
cational policy for Illinois. I propose, 
if elected, to stand for something very 
definite in this field. 

1. I think that the State Distributive 
Fund should be $30,000,000 at least, in 
order to relieve the extra heavy tax bur- 
den on real estate, so that the tax load 
can be shifted and also an equality of 
educational opportunity can be made ef- 
fective. This fund should go to the main- 
tenance of the first twelve grades of the 
public school system, including the sec- 
ondary school. It is my personal opinion 
that a teaching unit of near thirty pupils 
is preferable to one of eighteen and I 
believe that the distribution from the 
State Distributive Fund should be on the 
basis of thirty pupils. 

2. The law in regard to qualification 
for teachers should be revamped in order 





My Educational Platform 





to insure the pupils a trained teacher, par- 
ticularly fitted for the type of work that 
teacher will perform. 

3. It is very desirable for the county 
to be made the unit for school control, 
with -a county board of education with 
such rights and privileges as will be con- 
ducive to the proper regulation of schools 
within the unit. It seems also that cer- 


tain qualifications for board members 
should be set up in the law. 

4. I pledge myself to appoint trained 
men and women to my educational staff 
who have training equivalent to the Mas- 
ter’s degree in education. People with 
less than that need not apply for tech- 
nical appointment. My appointees will 
be of such an age where no one need be 
afraid of their physical vigor. 

5. I believe in a State Board of Educa- 
tion with powers to appoint a State Su- 
perintendent of Schools with the powers 
which will insure his services free from 
petty manipulations and controls. 

We all realize that our tax for schools 
must come from sources which in general 
give us a wide sampling of wealth. Up 
until now 95.5 per cent of the school taxes 
come from the general property tax. 
There has been no such thing as a gen- 
eral sampling of wealth for taxing pur- 
poses. The tax base must be broadened 
so that no form of wealth will bear an 
unjust burden of taxes. 

Many other things must and will be 
done to improve the schools but the above 
are important enough to mention now so 
that my many friends will have an op- 
portunity to know exactly where I stand. 
Details, of course, must be worked out 
but experts will be called in from time to 
time to consult with the State Department 
of Education and ix is my intention to 
appoint experts outside my staff whom 
I may call on and will call on in order 
to give to Illinois an effective forward 
looking educational administration. 








The Central School of 
West Winfield 


(Continued from page 44) 

pupil” schools could close the school, 
and force the parents to send the one 
child by bus to the central school. 
Being neighbors and friends of the 
family sending the one child to school, 
they hesitate to take such action. How- 
ever, in the opinion of the district su- 
perintendent it is only a matter of a 
few years until all but three of the 
outlying schools will be permanently 
closed. Where there were nineteen 
one-teacher and two village schools, 
there will then be one central school 
and three one-teacher schools. In 
passing, it may be well to mention 
that when a one-teacher school is 
closed, the building becomes the prop- 
erty of the original district, although 
it is the property of the central dis- 
trict as long as a school is conducted 
in it. 

4. Increased costs entailed by the 
centralization are met not by the cen- 
tral district but are a part of the 
claims of the district against state 
funds. The method of distribution of 
the state funds is much too involved to 


be described here. Among the ways 
in which the state aids the central 
school district, it, first, pays one-half 
the cost of transportation of upper 
grade and high-school pupils, and of 
lower grade pupils if the school in 
any district is closed by vote of the 
people, and, second, it pays one- 
fourth the cost of the erection or re- 
modeling of all school buildings. The 
West Winfield set-up will illustrate the 
point. Before centralization the total 
cost of operating the schools of the 
twenty-one districts was approximately 
$50,000 of which $30,000 was received 
from state funds. During the school 
year 1933-1934 the cost for operating 
all the schools of the central district 
was in round figures $80,000 of which 
the state paid $63,000. 

In the opinion of educational lead- 
ers of the state, centralization of 
schools would be impossible in New 
York if the increased school costs had 
to be met by local taxation. Tradi- 
tion, local school pride, and a natural 
prejudice against change all operate 
toward the retention of the one-teacher 
school. If to these were added the 
probability of a larger budget due to 


building costs, transportation charges, 
and an enriched curriculum with ad- 
ditional teachers, centralization would 
be out of the question in most cases. 

5. The equalization of the tax 
burden for schools is one of the de- 
sirable results of centralization. In 
the twenty-one districts of the West 
Winfield consolidation, the tax rates 
for school purposes ranged from $6.00 
to $20.00 per $1,000 of true valuation. 
Under centralization the rate for 1933- 
1934 was $6.50 per $1,000 for the en- 
tire area. 


6. Transportation as provided by 
the school district helps to equalize 
educational opportunities and greatly 
improves general school conditions. 
Attendance is much more regular, 
tardiness is practically eliminated, 
and in case of the older pupils, par- 
ents are relieved of-the expense of 
getting their children to and from 
school. 


The winter of 1933-34 was the most 
severe Central New York has experi- 
enced in many years yet the roads 
were kept open and the heated buses 
maintained schedules without 
ruption. 
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of Illinois 
By F. G. BLAIR 


@ SUCH a program must have for its 

main objective the equalization of 
education opportunities for all the chil- 
dren of the State through: 

1. The largest possible local school 
unit for taxation and administration. 

The State educational commission 
authorized by the legislature in 1907, of 
which the present Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was chairman, recom- 
mended to the legislature that the town- 
ship should be made the smallest educa- 
tional unit for taxation and supervision. 
If this recommendation had been enacted 
into law, it would have reduced the dis- 
tricts from 10,600 to 1,787. 

After much discussion and organiza- 
tion, I, as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, with the powerful support of 
the State Teachers Association, secured 
the enactment of what was termed “the 
consolidation law” in 1919. It provided 
that any number of existing school dis- 
tricts might be described in a petition 
to form a consolidated district. If a 
majority of the votes cast within this 
described territory favored the consolida- 
tion, the underlying districts disappeared 
and the unit thus formed was a unit for 

- school taxation and administration. In 

| the two years under this law, 72 con- 

| solidations were made, averaging 6 under- 
lying districts, thus combining 432 dis- 
tricts into 72. At a subsequent session 
of the general assembly, this law was so 
amended as to destroy its effectiveness. 





AWorking Program of Reor- 
ganization and Improvement 
in the Public School System 





2. A simplification of the varied and 
over-lapping kinds of school districts as 
now created by law in order to secure a 
greater degree of unity in educational 
procedure. 

3. A legal broadening and strengthen- 
ing of state and locai supervisory powers 
so that education programs, policies and 
procedures may become more immedi- 
ately responsive to expert educational 
advice and the findings of scientific re- 
search. 

I as Chairman of this Educational Com- 
mission with the support of the members 
of the commission recommended to the 


legislature in 1909 the creation of a State 
Board of Education with the understand- 
ing that when the necessary constitutional 
amendments were made, this board would 
appoint the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. This desirable piece of work 
remains yet to be done. 

4. A State appropriation large enough 
to equalize local taxation and school op- 
portunities throughout all the districts of 
the State. Such fund should not be less 
than 25 per cent of the total cost of pub- 
lic education. 

The revenue article of the State Con- 
stitution should be changed in order to 
provide the revenue for this larger dis- 
tributive fund. 

5. As there can be no real equality of 
education opportunities until every pupil 
has a capable teacher, any worth while 
working program must provide for a 
thoroughly trained and capable teaching 
force through 

(a) Adequate salary, tenure and pen- 
sion provisions; 

(b) Maintenance of efficient teacher- 
training institutions and _ certificating 
laws; 

(c) Legal provisions that will insure 
a selection of faculties for the teachers’ 
colleges upon the basis of scholarship and 
teaching skill alone. 

6. The selection of a supervisory force 
under the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction on the sole basis of professional 
training and successful experience. 

7. <A far-reaching and continued cam- 
paign by leaders of education to inform 
taxpayers and patrons of the soundness 
of these proposals and to win their active 
cooperation and support in securing their 
enactment into law. 

Experience has shown that legislation 
secured without the consent or demand 
of a majority of the voters affected by 
such enactments will not endure. When 
the active support of the majority of the 
taxpayers and school patrons affected is 
secured, the General Assembly will be 
ready to enact these proposals into law. 








7. Readers of the ILtivois TEACHER 
are most interested in the effects of 
consolidation upon the children in- 
volved. In New York intelligent par- 
ents agree that centralization means 
better school advantages for their chil- 
dren. The services of a nurse and the 
use of a gymnasium mean increased 
attention to physical needs. New op- 
portunities in music, art, speech cor- 
rection and oral English are provided. 
The library and the auditorium bring 
cultural values which were unknown 
under the old regime. The outlying 
schools which remain in operation re- 
ceive a new type of supervision. 
While the principal of the central 
school district naturally spends most 
of his time at the central building, he 
also visits the other schools and in- 


cludes the teachers of these schools in 
his supervisory program. The outly- 
ing teachers attend teachers’ meetings 
and have the benefit of the services of 
special supervisors of such subjects as 
art and music. The isolation of the 
rural teacher is largely overcome. 

The law under which the rural 
schools of New York are being cen- 
tralized was passed in 1925 and 
amended in 1927. The fact that 150 
centralizations had been effected prior 
to September 1, 1934, employing more 
than 2000 teachers and enrolling 60,- 
000 pupils, is evidence that the law is 
meeting an educational need of the 
state. May the day be not distant 
when Illinois may find as satisfactory 
a method for the elimination of some 
of its ten thousand one-teacher schools. 


Presenting Controversial 


Issues in Public Schools 
(Continued from page 42) 

Second, that children grow in their 
power to think intelligently concern- 
ing them. 

Third, that such issues be placed 
prominently enough to receive ade- 
quate attention. 

It does not seem to us that the tra- 
ditional “Current Events Day” is ade- 
quate. A special course built around 
these matters is excellent for those who 
will delve more deeply but perhaps 
does not reach enough children. The 
following suggestion is simple and 
might be tried, as it appears to meet 
all three conditions. Any traditional 
subject, such as history, where such 
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items normally are placed should be 
organized so as to insure that they re- 
ceive adequate attention. It should 
not be difficult to break the year’s 
work in World History, for example, 
into suitable units of historical mate- 
rial. Under each of these units could 
be listed the current social, economic, 
or political items that may be consid- 
ered naturally to grow out of that 
unit. Several of the issues will be re- 
peatedly listed under each of several 
units. Such issues should be given 
careful and special consideration so as 
to guarantee a satisfactory growth each 
time they are considered. 


Most teachers readily admit that a 
cardinal objective of history teaching 
is to bring about a better understand- 
ing of current life. Too often, how- 
ever, teachers become so engrossed in 
the presentation of the historical ma- 
terial that they forget to bring out the 
relationship existing between such 
material and current life. Unless this 
relationship is clearly brought out, the 
student is almost certain to miss the 
connection. There is no assurance 
that knowledge concerning what hap- 
pened in the past will automatically 
make for closer reasoning concerning 
the problems of the present. His- 
torical material to be useful in build- 
ing background and in revealing roots 
of current conditions must be taught 
in such a fashion as to reveal the sig- 
nificance of the background material, 
and bring into consciousness the roots 
of problems. The listing of the prob- 
lems we want better understood under 
the units of history which are to fur- 
ther such understanding will insure 
against their being forgotten, will tend 
to force the teacher to be more specific 
in presentation, and will, if they are 
repeatedly listed under several units, 
tend to encourage a growth in the 
child’s capacity to consider them in- 
telligently. 


A Suggested Outline 


One problem which lends itself very 
well to such treatment is the problem 
of taxation. Included herewith is a 
brief outline for its presentation. 

A. What is fundamental to an under- 
standing of the principles of taxa- 
tion? 

1. For what purposes are taxes 

levied? 

2. How should they be levied? 

a. Who should be taxed? 
1. The wealthy? 


2. Those primarily causing 
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expenses defrayed by tax 
money? 

3. Those primarily benefiting 
from tax expenditures? 

b. What bearing does the eco- 
nomic make-up of a country 
have upon taxation? 

1. What kinds of taxation are 
best adapted to industrial 
civilizations? 

2. What kinds are _ best 
adapted to agricultural civ- 
ilizations? 

3. What kinds should be ap- 
plied where there is a bal- 
ance between agricultural 
and industrial wealth? 

c. Which taxes are progressive 
and which are regressive; 
i.e., which taxes increase in 
burden proportionately as 
wealth increases, and which 
bear relatively more heavily 
upon the poorer classes? Sales 
and gross income taxes are 
manifestly of the latter type. 

d. What is meant by capitaliza- 
tion of tax? Real estate taxes 
are largely capitalized. When 
a man buys a producing prop- 
erty, unless he is totally inex- 
perienced, he does not permit 
the gross income from that 
property to determine its 
price. He deducts the tax 
bills and other items first and 
then figures the purchase 
price on the basis of what is 
left. Manifestly, if a prop- 
erty is bought on this basis 
and a reduction is later made 
in the property tax, the gov- 
ernment has granted an un- 
earned increase in the capital 
value of the property. 

e. What principles lie behind 
special taxes, fees, licenses, 
etc.? 

f. Which makes for more efficient 
tax spending, direct tax or in- 
direct tax? 

g- How may tax levying be sim- 
plified and more justly dis- 
tributed in the United States, 
in Illinois, in the county in 
which I teach? 

h. Do tax levying formulas be- 
long ix. rigid constitutions, or 
should they be subject to 


ready revision? How may 


purely political manipulation 
of taxes be kept at a mini- 
mum? 
B. How may this year’s history course 
be used progressively to develop a 
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better understanding of these mat- 

ters? 

1. What were the principles of tax- 
ation of the Egyptians, the Pub- 
licans of the Jews, the Romans, 
Charlemagne, the feudal age, the 
early British governments, France 
prior to the Revolution, the 
British after the Industrial Rey- 
olution, the present French sys- 
tem, the American colonies under 
Britain, the United States in its 
infancy, at the time of the Civil 
War, in 1900, today? 

2. What strains, difficulties, or rev- 
olutions were at least partially 
traceable to archaic and unjust 
taxation? 

3. What comparisons and contrasts 
exist between older tax systems 
in this and other countries and 
the present U. S. system? 

4. What differences or similarities 
of industrial make-up exist be- 
tween the past and the present 
which might affect taxing 
method ? 


Improvement in Student's Rea- 
soning Power—the Objective 

It is, of course, apparent that the 
teacher himself must have a rather 
satisfactory understanding of all the 
items under “A”. Without such an 
understanding we certainly would 
have a case of the blind leading the 
blind. In addition he must ever be on 
the alert to see that the children in- 
crease in their power to reason inteili- 
gently on tax matters. It does not 
suffice that the instructor merely tell 
them his views on taxation. He must 
attempt to cause them to seek facts 
from reliable sources other than him- 
self, to see to it that they observe con- 
nections and relationships, and finally 
draw conclusions ever more soundly. 
Finally the instructor should seek to 
have the children apply their theories 
to conditions existing in the home 
county and state. 

All other current social, economic, 
or political issues should be thought 
through in some such manner as this, 
and definite plans should be made to 
see that they are effectively woven into 
the substance of such related subjects 
as history. 

Such a pregram may appear to tax 
overmuch the social studies teachers. 
Such teachers may feel inadequate to 
deal with it. It appears to us, however, 
that if the social studies instructors are 
to continue to claim that history brings 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Meeting of Board of 


Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association held a meet- 
ing at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on 
Monday, August 27, 1934. The meeting was 
called to order by the president at 8:15 a. m. 
All members were present except Director 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
Vance who arrived a few minutes afterwards. 
The treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, and 
Secretary R. C. Moore were also present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting as 
published on pages 302, 311, and 319 of the 
June number of the ILtino1s TEACHER were 
read and approved as printed. 

The treasurer read the following report 
of the finances of the Association: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Treasurer's Account as of August 25, 1934 
RECEIPTS 


Dec. 1, 1933 Balance cash on hand___.... 
Dec. 30, 1933 Dues paid at State Meeting......................-.-----------------------+---- 
Aug. 25, 1934 Received from Divisions... 
Advertising in Intrno1s TEACHER...........-...-.-.------------------- 
Income from Fund._........... 


IEE AE NORE SS) BAS OE $ 8,479.70 


44.00 


cadeibtaeaiientegeentehspuamiinihaperianersmncmaniguees 15,350.00 


4,823.88 
501.93 


ES her ee Ee 28.00 
gS TT i SS DD |B IL ERAS 1,637.40 

ESE Sal le Ne Lin A et Sas 660.00 

Ti tel cB Sy LTR ECE eS RLS Mie ROL Sa EE 4,500.00 

Southwestern Division, S. O. S. Fund... Hay 250.00 
gE a SE ER a 1.60 

Oe pO iene Ee Ena 8.68 

Se I occ inincmenteanplicnisscmistnenenpseticiepiolievmnetaniabiis 1.00 

SL EEN ines ae A tr ee EE $36,286.19 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Aug. 25, 1934 Paid on orders 1-315 Inclusive.._..................-..-.------------------- $30,464.86 
Rees, SE, TOG Tene as Oe accesses 5,821.33 
Total Disbursements and Balance.._................................ $36,286.19 


Respectfully submitted, 


Details of Report 


FROM DIVISIONS 


0 $ 4,000.00 
Southwestern........................-- 3,100.00 
oe 2,690.00 
|” Paine 2,426.00 
OE ee EE A 1,478.00 
South Central... 1,025.00 
Northeastern......................---- 535.00 
SE a oe 68.00 
a EE a 4.00 
pe ee ee 6.00 
EEL ED 6.00 
"SS Rea 2.00 
Illinois Valley.__..................--. 10.00 
| $15,350.00 
INCOME FROM FUND 
Liberty Bonds........................ $ 331.07 
_ Ss ERNE Ta 103.36 
Marshall Field_.................... we 67.50 
0 $ 501.93 
TAX WARRANTS CASHED 
District 156, Cook County..$ 28.00 
District 167, Cook County... 12.50 
District 156, Cook County.. 22.00 
District 215, Cook County.. 84.00 


The report of the treasurer was accepted 
and ordered placed on file. 

The secretary next made a report of the 
expenditures and balance as compared with 
the appropriations made for the year. The 
appropriations made totaled $46,070.11. The 
total expenditures were $30,700.84 and the 
balance was $15,369.27. The total expendi- 
tures in this report are greater than reported 
by the treasurer because the secretary, presi- 


CHARLES McINTOSH, 
Treasurer, I. S. T. A. 


District 207, Cook stain $ 92.00 
Waukegan H. S... 170.00 
Waukegan Grades................ 270.00 
District 88, Cook County.. 58.90 
District 75, Cook County .. 325.00 
District 202, Cook County .. 225.00 
District 209, Cook County .. 150.00 

$ 1,437.40 
District 76, Cook County.. 200.00 

$ 1,637.40 

REFUNDS 

Paul V. McNutt.................... $ 50.00 
a 20.00 
Re ee 15.00 
Chicago Division.................... 500.00 
Western Union.__................... 1.00 
i <, DN ee ne 74.00 

$ 660.00 

RESOURCES 

OE aE $ 5,776.33 
* 5 oe 5,500.00 
.: Ce 6,887.30 

$18,163.63 


dent, and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee had issued several orders that had not 
yet been paid by the treasurer. The secre- 
tary announced that the expenditures for the 
rest of the fiscal year up to December 1 
would probably be between $3,000 and $4,000 
below the total amount appropriated. 

The secretary also made a brief report con- 
cerning the publication of THe I:unois 
TEACHER, research work, field work, the 
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N.E.A. meeting at Washington, etc. He 
stated that the lack of a definitely declared 
program made the direction of the work in 
the office a little uncertain just at this time 
but that many inquiries concerning the plans 
and program of the Association and many re- 
quests for .definite information concerning 
various school problems in Illinois were com- 
ing to both the secretary and director of re- 
search. He asked for directions from the 
Board to the secretary and director of re- 
search. The directions were that these two 
employes use their best judgment in plan- 
ning and performing the duties of their po- 
sitions. 

The report of the secretary was accepted 
and ordered filed. 

Miss A. Lulu Hill, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported progress in the ar- 
rangement of the program for the annual 
State meeting next December and asked for 
the advice of the members vf the Board in 
regard to speakers, entertainment, and other 
arrangements. 

Mr. Jensen made his report as chairman of 
the committee of the board appointed to 
carry out the directions of the Representa- 
tive Assembly in regard to a state-wide edu- 
cational survey. He reported that the com- 
mittee held a meeting in Joliet early in the 
year but that before this meeting he had 
gathered information and advice from sev- 
eral authorities on educational surveys from 
various universities. The advice from these 
authorities varied quite widely and in some 
cases there was conflict of opinion. Mr. 
Jensen reported also that his committee had 
held one conference with the Governor and 
expected to hold another soon in order to 
arrange for the appointment of a survey 
commission. 

After a long discussion, Mr. Biester moved 
that the Board of Directors favor the im- 
mediate setting up of an educational com- 
mission of fifteen members of Illinois peo- 
ple to be appointed by the Governor with 
the advice of the committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, the commission 
to be financed by the Illinois State Teachers 
Association and allied organizations. The 
purpose of this commission shall be: (1) to 
redefine the aims and functions of the public 
schools, (2) to study and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the organization, administra- 
tion, and control of public education, and 
(3) to study and make recommendations 
concerning the financing of public education. 
The motion was seconded by Miss Hill and 
carried by vote of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Jensen stated that his committee would 
coutinue their efforts to make arrangements 
for such survey. By motion and vote the 
secretary was directed to call a meeting of 
the presidents of the various Divisions with 
the committee in order that the committee 
might explain the plan of survey and enlist 
the cooperation of the presidents and the 
Divisions in promoting such survey. It was 
suggested that this meeting be held in 
Springfield on Saturday, September 8, if 
Mr. Jensen and his committee could make 
more definite arrangements with the Gov- 
ernor before that time. The committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Jensen, Mr. Biester, and Mr. 
Vance was continued for that purpose. 

Mr. Biester, chairman of the committee 
appointed to. correlate the work of all 
other committees with that of the Legislative 
Committee, reported progress and said that 
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his committee was working on an amend- 
ment to the constitution and by-laws to 
bring about such correlation. 4 

Secretary Moore reported for the com- 
mittee appointed to purchase a table and 
chairs for the directors’ room in the office 
building in Springfield by saying that the 
committee had looked at several tables but 
could not purchase a suitable table and 
chairs for the price limit set. Mr. Biester 
moved that the amount set aside for this 
purpose must not exceed $250. This mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by the vote 
of the directors. Mr. Biester and Secretary 
Moore were appointed a committee to make 
this purchase. 

Under the head of communications the sec- 
retary read a letter from the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce, under date of August 20, 
inviting the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion to become a member of that Chamber. 
It was noted that the application for mem- 
bership required a pledge to adhere to the 
by-laws, rules, and regulations adopted from 
time to time by the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce or its board of directors. Since 
no copies of such by-laws, rules, and regula- 
tions accompanied the invitation, the Board 
considered it advisable to wait until they 
were better informed; therefore, the invita- 
tion was laid on the table. 

In connection with the discussion men- 
tioned above in regard to cooperation with 
the Governor in the appointment of a sur- 
vey commission it was interesting to note 
that the invitation from the Chamber of 
Commerce contained the following state- 
ment: “School legislation is expected to be 
proposed in a definite set-up by a commis- 
sion of five representatives and five citizens 
to be selected by the Governor, if the plan 
proposed in connection with the creation of 
the commission is carried out.” 

All decisions at this meeting were made by 
motion regularly seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote of the Board of Directors. 

The meeting was adjourned with the un- 
derstanding that the time and place of next 
meeting of the Board was subject to the de- 
cision of the president. 

R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 





Next Step Educationally 
in Illinois 

(Continued from page 37) 
setting up the educational commission 
and to devise the method of setting up 
a fund from the I.S.T.A. and allied 
organizations to pay for the survey as 
well as start a public relations pro- 
gram on this undertaking. 

For a State Teachers Association to 
take on the responsibility of financing 
a project of this kind is nothing new. 
The recent surveys in New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Kentucky were financed in 
this way, and tax money was not used. 

The Commission of Fifteen will be 
largely a reviewing and interpreting 
body after the actual work of survey- 
ing is organized among the various 
committees of school men and lay men 
set up in the state. 
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The following statements taken from 
a report prepared by Mr. Lester R. 
Grimm, Research Director of the 
L.S.T.A., indicate some of the reasons 
for an educational survey in Illinois: 


A—Scuoot Finance. During the past 
year over one third of the teachers of the 
State were not paid for months (years in 
some cases). Even with Chicago’s teachers 
now paid by Federal funds obtained by 
mortgaging school lands, there remain at 
least 4,000 teachers who are months in ar- 
rears in receiving salaries. School terms 
have been unduly shortened, curriculums 
have been cut, supplies have been lacking, 
and the general educational program for our 
children has been curtailed in many districts. 
Some school boards have no possible chance 
ever to offer a decent educational program 
unless adequate state finances are provided. 
Two hundred and seventeen districts filed 
claims for federal emergency aid to com- 
plete the normal term for the school year 
just closed. Chicago must repay Federal 
loans and try to meet curent expenses. Many 
districts are indebted beyond the constitu- 
tional limit. Half of the 101 non-high dis- 
tricts are unable to meet their obligations, 
some being in such a condition that it would 
take eight years to collect enough taxes to 
pay back debts. Illinois ranks but 37th in 
the percentage of common school revenues 
provided by the state treasury. A vigorous 
state aid program is mandatory. 


B—Tue ScHoor ADMINISTRATIVE AND TAx- 
inc Unit. Illinois has more districts than 
any other state. Of our 12,000 districts 10,- 
000 have but one teacher each. Twenty-four 
hundred of the one-teacher schools have an 
average attendance through the year of less 
than ten pupils. Numerous states have made 
remarkable progress in eliminating the small 
schools. Illinois has 612 high schools of 
fewer than 100 pupils each and more than 
300 high schools of fewer than 50 pupils 
each. About 39,000 school board members 
are found in Illinois. The small unit tends 
to produce inequalities in oppertunity and 
in tax burdens that cannot be justified. 

C—ProressionaL LeapersHip. Appoint- 
ing the state superintendent and the county 
superintendents rather than electing them on 
political party tickets is recommended by all 
authorities in school administration. The 
creation of a state board of education and 
of county boards of education is a necessary 
accompaniment of such appointments. Many 
people believe that some of our most trouble- 
some educational problems are due in part 
to the fact that our chief school officials 
have long been tied up with political alli- 
ances. The whole problem deserves study 
by a commission representing state wide 
public interests. 

D—ConstiTuTIonaL Provisions For Epvu- 
cation. Some of the educational problems 
confronting us—such as those of finance and 
revenues and the appointment rather than 
the election of educational leaders—involve 
sections of the state constitution. Therefore, 
a state wide group interested in improving 
the educational system of the State should 
study the state constitution and be ready to 
suggest needed changes therein when the first 
opportunity to revise the constitution presents 


E—Copiryinc tHE Scuoot Laws. The 
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school laws of Illinois have become confused 
and jumbled over a period of years by addi- 
tions and amendments. Complete recodifica- 
tion should accompany changes in unit re- 
organization, provisions for administrative 
leadership, school finance changes, etc. 

A meeting of the Divisional presi- 
dents of the I.S.T.A. was called in 
Springfield on September 14. At 
this meeting the committee made a 
report and explained the plan of un- 
dertaking this survey. Thirteen of the 
Divisional presidents or their repre- 
sentatives were in attendance and voted 
unanimously to get back of the project 
in their Division and to support it at 
the rate of twenty-five cents for each 
teacher enrolled in their Division—the 
twenty-five cents to be collected from 
each teacher or paid out of the Divi- 
sional Treasury as the Divisions decide. 
This serves as a public relations pro- 
gram as well as provides a sizable 
amount to help finance the survey. 

The hour has arrived in IlIlinois 
when our educational program must 
be reviewed from a state standpoint. 
Our present educational standards, 
our existing organization end admin- 
istrative set-up, and our present finan- 
cial structure must be carefully eval- 
uated. This evaluation should result 
in a redefining of the aims and pur- 
poses of the schools, the setting up 
of an organization to realize these aims 
and purposes and to build a financial 
structure that will guarantee a state. 
standard of educational opportunity 
for every chitd in the state. 





Presenting Controversial 


Issues in Public Schools 
(Continued from page 54) 
about a better understanding of cur- 
rent life, they should not admit that 
in their own lives history has failed to 
do just this. We feel that the claim 
that the social studies clarify thinking 
upon current issues is the chief justifi- 
cation for the place of these subjects 
in the high-school curriculum. If this 
aim is accomplished, democracy is not 
an outworn institution but is still the 
best instrument of government. If we 
bear in mind that the intention is not 
to make sociological experts of school 
children, but only to make them intel- 
ligently conscious of social problems, 
give them criteria for judging methods 
of dealing with such issues, we have 
not set an impossible task, granted a 
professionally minded and intelligent 
corps of social studies teachers. 
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American Education Week 1934 


@ THE fourteenth annual American 

Education Week will be observed 
November 5-11, 1934. The program 
will be built around the theme Edu- 
cating for Tomorrow. The observance 
will be a step in the adaptation of edu- 
cation to the needs of a changing social 
order. The coming American Educa- 
tion Week programs will be sponsored 
as usual by the National Educatioa 
Association, the United States Office of 
Education, and the American Legion. 
Other national organizations whose 
memberships total millions will coop- 
erate. Each community will adapt the 
observance to its own needs. Topics 
suggested for the day-by-day programs 
follow: 

Monday, November 5—PLANNING FoR To- 
morrow. Let every community, every school, 


and every organization ask itself the ques- 
tion: “What kind of a life do we desire?” 


Tuesday, November 6—Devetorinc New 
Types or ScHoounc. Discuss the adapta- 


tion of the regular school curriculum to the 
needs of changing social conditions. On this 
day give special attention to the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration 
Schools. 


Wednesday, November 7—IMpROvVING THE 


in American High 


Rurat Scuoot. Achievement of economic 
security and social well-being of the Amer- 
ican farmer is an important step toward na- 
tional recovery. It is the privilege of the 
rural school to inspire improvement of coun- 
try life. 

Thursday, November 8—Financinc Our 
Scuoots. Show how increasing unity of na- 
tional life requires that support for education 
be derived from larger areas. This is the 
day set aside for mass meetings. 

Friday, November 9—QUICKENING THE 
Sense oF Civic Responsisitity. School ob- 


servance of Armistice Day. Emphasize good . 


citizenship and Americanism as a part of the 
Armistice Day Program in cooperation with 
the American Legion. 

Saturday, November !0—PREPARING FOR 
New Kinps oF Service. Show how the per- 
formance of such services as reforestation, 
beautification of parks and cities, eradica- 
tion of insect pests, prevention of disease 
through sanitation, programs of recreation, 
and the creation of publicly owned art will 
give employment to many thousands who can- 
not be absorbed in industry and business. 

Sunday, November !!—Enricninc CHar- 
ACTER THRouGH Epucation. Point out the 
increased importance of strengthening char- 
acter in times of rapid change in the social 
structure, in: order that the good things 
achieved in the past may not be swept away 
merely because they are old, nor new ideals 
refused a trial merely because they have no 
precedent. 


The following helps for observing 
American Education. Week may be 


purchased from the Division of Pub- 
lications of the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. Sam- 
ples of starred materials are sent free 
upon request. 

American Epucation Weex Hanpsoox. 
A 32-page manual valuable as a guide to 
planning the observance. Contains sugges- 
tions for organizing school and community. 
Outlines day-by-day programs and things to 
do. Presents material for preparation of ar- 
ticles, addresses, and local publications. Con- 
tains cartoons, news stories, quotations. De- 
scribes special features of American Educa- 
tion Week in communities which had out- 
standing celebrations in 1933. Shows how 
to cooperate with radio and newspapers. 
Single copies, 25c; 2-9 copies, 20c each; 10- 
49 copies, 15c each; 50-500 copies, 10c each; 
over 500 copies, 7c each. 

AmericAN Epucation WEEK ANNOUNCE- 
MENT Poster. Size 9 x 12 inches, in three 
colors. Drawn by Anna Milo Upjohn, na- 
tionally known poster artist. Invites par- 
ents to visit the schools. Packet of 10, 50c; 
packet of 50, $2; 100, $3; 250, $7; 500, $12; 
1000, $20. Not sold in quantities other than 
those specified. 

*Gummep Stickers. A miniature of Anna 
Milo Upjohn’s 3-color announcement poster, 
size 2%4 x 1% inches. To be used on envel- 
opes and letterheads to announce the date 
of American Education Week, and as a cover 
page for messages to the home prepared by 
pupils in the classroom. Packet of 100, 30c; 
packet of 1000, $2. No packets broken; or- 
der in multiples of 100 or 1000. 

*THe American ScHoot. The 1934 spe- 
cial message to the home. An attractive 4- 
page leaflet that may be inclosed in report 
card envelopes, mailed as greetings to par- 
ents during American Education Week, or 
made up into special booklets by younger 
children to be presented to their parents. 
Packet of 100, 25c; packet of 1000, $1. No 
packets broken; order in multiples of 100 or 
1000. 

*Goop ScHoots 1n Bap Times. A 4-page 
leaflet emphasizing the importance of main- 
taining the schools at a high standard of ex- 
cellence even when times are not prosperous. 
Packet of 100, 25c; packet of 1000, $1. No 
packets broken; order in multiples of 100 
or 1000. 

*Tue Scnoot Home or Your Cuitp. Em- 
phasizes the school as the child's larger home. 
An artistic 4-page leaflet printed on high 
quality cream-colored stock, illustrated by an 
architect’s drawing of a beautiful school 
building. Of special use in communities 
where there are schyol building problems. 
1-49 copies, 2c each; 50-99 copies, le each; 
100 or more copies, - per 100. 

Complete sets of materials, adapted 
to the purpose indicated, may be ob- 
tained in packet form at 50 cents per 
packet. 


KINDERGARTEN AND Primary SCHOOL Pack- 
ET. Material specially selected as helps to 
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the teachers in kindergarten and lower 
grades. Includes messages to parents. 

ELEMENTARY ScHoo. Packet. Meets the 
needs of the teacher in the elementary grades. 
A complete set of plans for the observance, 
including materials for distribution to homes. 

Hicu Scuoot Packet. Prepared as special 
aid to teachers in interpreting schools to 
students and parents. Contains messages to 
the home, sample editorials, cartoons, ar- 
ticles, suggestions for assembly programs. 

Rurat Scuoot Packer. Prepared for 
teachers in one-room rural schools, with help 
of specialists in rural education. Suggests 
ways in which school and community may 
cooperate. 

Teacuers Cotiece Packet. Designed for 
use of teachers college faculties cooperating 
with the schools in the observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week. 

Cuurcw Packer. Contains outlines for 
sermons and addresses, programs for the par- 
ticipation of Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies, and other church groups. 

Newspaper Packet. This material has 
been selected with appreciation for the view- 
point of laymen. Includes suggestions for 
editorials, news stories, cartocns, articles, 
etc. 

Mass Meetinc Packer. To be used in 
planning mass meetings on Financing the 
Schools, on Thursday of American Educa- 
tion Week, as approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the N.E.A. at the 72d An- 
nual Meeting. 

Armistice Day Packer. For free distri- 
bution by National Headquarters, American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Demands of Pressure 
Groups 


(Continued from page 40) 


created by the demands of pressure 
groups on the schools. The best pol- 
icy for school officials and supporting 
Parent-Teacher Associations consists 
in the cultivation of wholesome rela- 
tions between schools and communities. 
If school policies are clearly under- 
stood by the public and information 
regarding the schools is adequately 
disseminated, many of the conflicts 
with pressure groups will no doubt be 
avoided. In brief, the issues involved 
between the schools and the pressure 
groups which make demands on the 
schools can, in many cases, be avoided 
through the cultivation of wholesome 
public relations. The Parent-Teacher 
Association can serve as an effective 
intermediary between the schools and 
pressure groups: (1) by disseminat- 
ing correct information regarding the 
schools; (2) by interpreting the poli- 
cies of the schools in the community; 
and (3) by offering determined re- 
sistance to unreasonable demands 


made by such groups on the schools, 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


DuPage Valley Division, 1.S.T.A., annual 
meeting, Wheaton, Monday, Oct. 15. 


Illinois Valley Division, I. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, LaSalle, October 11-12. Speakers: 
Dr. Glenn Frank, president, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. E. E. Lewis, professor of 
School Administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, president, 
DePauw University; Arthur S. Fleming, 
executive director, United States Society; 
N. M. Mason, superintendent of schools, 
Oglesby. 


Lake Shore Division, L.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, Evanston Township High School, Mon- 
day, Oct. 29. Speakers: William Mather 
Lewis, president, Lafayette College; J. Guy 
Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin. 

Northeastern Division, ILS.T.A., annual 
meeting, Joliet, Saturday, Nov. 2. 


Northwestern Division, LS.T.A., annual 
meeting, Rockford, Friday, Oct. 26. Speak- 
ers: Miss Margaret Slattery, lecturer and 
author; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia 
University; Dr. Simeon E. Leland, University 
of Chicago; Mr. Frank Jensen, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rockford; Mr. Fred Trum- 
bull, Rockford. Music by various organiza- 
tions of the Rockford schools. 


Rock River Division, 1.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, Oregon, Friday, Oct. 19. 
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Western Division, I. S. T. A., annual meet- 
ing, Galesburg High School auditorium, Fri- 
day, October 12. Speakers: Fred L. Biester, 
principal, Glenbard Township High School, 
Glen Ellyn; Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, 
Dorothy Fuldheim. Music by the Frank 
Bennett Concert Company of Chicago. Busi- 
ness session will be held at 11:30 and the 
sectional meetings at 2:30. 


Vocational Home Making Teachers, All 
State Conference, Springfield, November 8- 
9-10. 


Illinois Home Economics Association, Spring- 
field, November 9-10. On Friday, Novem- 
ber 9, at 6:30 p.m., the Association banquet 
will be held. Dr. Paul Douglas will be the 
speaker; his subject, Consumer Problems. 
On Saturday morning at 8:30 a panel dis- 
cussion of Dr. Douglas’ address will be led 
by Dr. Sadie Stark. Business meetings of 
the sections will be held at 10:00 a.m., to 
be followed at 10:20 by a business meeting 
of the whole association. 


Illinois City Superintendents Association, 
annual meeting, Springfield, November 21-22. 


High School Conference, Urbana, Novem- 
ber 23-24, 1934. 


Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, annual meeting, Hotel Lin- 
coln, Indianapolis, Ind., November 30 and 
December 1, 1934. Speakers at general ses- 
sions: Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Columbia; Dr. 
W. L. Beauchamp, Chicago; Dr. J. E. Stout, 
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Northwestern; Dr. H. C. Davis, Indiana; Dr. 
H. C. Bryant, National Park Service. Stim- 
ulating sectional programs and interesting 
field trips will provide additional attractions 
for all members. 

Miss Katharine Ulrich, Oak Park High 
School, is president of the Association. 
Membership Committeemen in Illinois are 
Miss Mary Peters, Elgin High School, and 
Ray C. Soliday, Oak Park High School. 





Work of the Future 


Dean of Women 

(Continued from page 51) 
ical; speech defects; and other factors 
which enable the student to develop to 
his fullest capacity. 

What does the present dean of 
women see as she looks back at the 
work she and her predecessors have 
been doing? She sees how the various 
phases of the work of her office have 
grown in importance. She sees that 
each phase now requires the work of 
an expert. She sees her first duty, the 
keeping of records, now done by the 
registrar; the admission of students by 
the committee on admissions; the 
health program cared for by well 
trained doctors; the extra curricular 
program directed by a trained special- 
ist in that field; and the housing pro- 








Forward Looking 


. .. business groups shun ex- 
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Were you ever told why you should chew 


your crusts other than to make your hair 


curly? A lovely smile from attractive 


teeth is as endearing as curls! Besides, to 
tell children crusts help them have beau- 
tiful teeth is the truth. It is the chewing 
that is important. That is why chewing 
gum is good for teeth. .. There isa Reason, 


a Time and a Place for chewing gum. 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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When you 


teach the children 


GUM MASSAGE 


you reach the 
Parents, too 


OTHERS AND FATHERS today are 
M doubly grateful for the modern 
health regimes of the classroom. For 
they, as well as their children, often 
benefit by the precepts of oral health 
that American educators are teach- 
ing in classrooms from coast to coast. 


Among the many achievements to 
the credit of teachers must be count- 
ed the practice of gum massage in 
oral hygiene. Children now learn 
that gums kept sound and firm with 
massage will be far better prepared 
to resist disease. 


With most foods cooked to a soft 
and creamy tenderness, the gums 
must rely upon other means of stim- 
ulation. For inactive gums tend to 
become weak—to bleed easily. 


And weak, bleeding gums need mas- 
sage to strengthen them before “pink 
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tooth brush” may lead to troubles 
as serious as gingivitis, Vincent's 
disease or the dreaded pyorrhea, 
possibly endangering sound teeth. 


Class drills in gum massage are 
encouraging daily practice at home, 
report many teachers. 


Standing before a mirror and press- 
ing the gums lightly will show how 
massage arouses the blood stream and 
keeps it invigorated. The gums whiten 
as sluggish blood is driven out, then 
glow again as fresh blood replaces it. 

It is inspiring to see the progress 
being made in oral hygiene. And you 
may well be proud of the advances 
you make possible through regular 
health programs in the curriculum. 

~ » » 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is 
an important step toward glowingly 
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@ Marvetous Resutts Gainep sy GuM 
Massace Daitt: With the addition of 
this new exercise in class curricula, 
children are more easily persuaded to 
take proper care of their teeth and gums. 


®@ At home, children show their parents 
how gum massage is taught at school, 
thus spreading the ever-growing cru- 
sade for healthy teeth and gums. 


healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing 
flavor wins even children to its use. 


Ipana’s ziratol content makes it 
valuable for tender or bleeding gums. 
Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 
occasionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, put a little 
extra Ipana on your brush, and mas- 
sage it lightly into your gums. But 
Ipana or no, every educator now has 
an opportunity to spread the doc- 
trine of better teeth and gums | y 
teaching children the twice -a-day 
habit of gum massage. 


Bristol-Myers Co. Dept. TZ-104 
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gram fast becoming the work of an 
expert. She sees the very important 
work in the personnel program de- 
manding psychologists, mental hy- 
gienists, vocational and educational 
directors, testing experts, placement 
directors, and individuals trained in 
the art of interviewing. And so the 
work of the office has grown. The 
dean has in some degree participated 
in all these activities. She has not 
only participated in them, but she has 
been instrumental in bringing about 
their proper evaluation and their sys- 
tematic. development. The dean can 
not hope to be an expert in all these 
phases of work, but she can be the 
expert coordinating administrator pos- 
sessing enough knowledge of each field 
to be able to coordinate the work of 
the expert, assembling the work of 
each, and thus to secure a complete 
picture of each student. Unless she 
does this, the student will not profit 
but will be worse off for having been 
touched by a single expert. 


Our predessors have done a great 
work, and they have left for us a great- 
er work to do. Our administrators, 
governing boards, and accrediting 
agencies expect the educational insti- 
tutions to help the individual develop 
to her greatest capacity. At the pres- 
ent time the dean of women is respon- 
sible for a large part of this develop- 
ment. There is ne doubt that this 
challenge will be met as have the chal- 
lenges of the past, and in meeting this 
one we will be preparing ourselves to 
meet the next one so sure to follow. 





County Public Library 


Association 


(Continued from page 49) 

and the joy these children experience 
when they get a Geographic or a Pop- 
ular Mechanics or some similar publi- 
cation is really beyond belief. Many 
a farm home has been brightened be- 
cause of this service, farm women be- 
ing especially glad to get women’s 
magazines with their patterns, recipes, 
and stories. 

A word must be said about the pub- 
lic librarians. Like the teachers, they 
belong to a giving and not to a getting 
profession, and they have cooperated 
without stint. This extension of their 
services makes more work for them 
but they are happy to do it. They are 
forming contacts with our rural popu- 
lation, and it is getting to be the thing 
for boys and girls to come to the 
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libraries when they get to our cities. 
Rural school teachers bring in their 
pupils; the librarian meets them all, 
tells them about good books, shows 
them how to look up their own books, 
and last but not least, tells them a 
corking good story. 

Closer affiliation between the public 
schools and the public libraries should 
make for more efficiency and econ- 
omy. This first step has been taken 
in DuPage county. 





Teaching Child Development 
(Continued from page 38) 


(a) Habits of health 
(b) Correct mental attitudes 
(c) Eating habits 
(d) Play or recreational habits 
Recognition of normal child devel- 
opment 
1. Physical growth 
2. Emotional control 
(a) Fear 
(b) Anger 
(c) Humor 
(d) Love 
(e) Self-help 
3. Walking 
4. Talking 
5. Behavior problems such as 
temper, tantrums, thumb 
sucking 
Stories for children 
Games and amusements for children 
The layette ~ 
Clothes for children two to six years 
of age 
Care and equipment of a child’s 
room 
Toys for children 
Cost of feeding and clothing the 
pre-school child. 


How to Teach Units Selected 


The above topics are suggestive of 
others that should help one in decid- 
ing what to teach. Our next question 
is how to teach the phases or units of 
work selected. Probably the method 
which lends itself most readily is 
problem-solving. The teacher may 
plan the setting for the first problem 
and as it progresses other problems 
will naturally develop or be raised by 
the girls in the class. The socialized 
recitation as well as the time honored 
inductive and developmental lesson 
can be used to advantage. 

Such learning activities for the stu- 
dents will be selected as will enable 
the teacher and the pupils to realize 
the objectives for the child develop- 
ment work. The following objectives 
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were used by high-school teachers of 
Illinois who included child develop- 
ment units in their home economics 
course of study: 

To help the girl to enjoy children 

Develop ability to assume responsi- 
bility for care of child during a period 
of time 

Develop ability to select suitable 
stories and to tell them interestingly 

Develop ability to assist child in 
keeping regular habits such as sleep- 
ing habits, food habits, and a regular 
schedule for the day 

To give the girl a better understand- 
ing of children 

Develop an appreciation of the 
privilege and responsibility that the 
care of children represents 

Develop an appreciation of the im- 
portance of intelligent and systematic 
training for babies and young children 

To give the girl some knowledge of 
proper sources of information and of 
opportunities for training 

Develop an appreciation of forming 
proper habits early 

To give the girl some knowledge of 
how proper habits may be formed 

Develop some appreciation of the 
importance of surrounding children 
with worth while and beautiful things 
—books, songs, pictures, toys 

To help the girl see individual dif- 
ferences in children 

Learning activities for the students 
may consist of reading and discussing 
assignments on topics under considera- 
tion; preparing floor talks, listening to 
and observing demonstrations dealing 
with child care; observing children in 
their various activities; making reports 
regarding observations; making post- 
ers; planning menus for children; 
helping children form good health 
habits; making contacts with young 
children. 


Where to Introduce Unit 


Where work in Child Development 
should be taught again depends on lo- 
cal conditions. In some instances 
units of work dealing with child de- 
velopment should be included in the 
foods courses, other units in the cloth- 
ing course and in some localities 
probably all work regarding child de- 
velopment will find its place in the 
Home or Home Problems Course. 

“Where” may also be considered 
with reference to place. Shall all of 
the work be confined to the school 
laboratory or shall it include visits to 
child clinics, day nursery, nursery 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


(Continued from page 46) 

School Treasurers’ Compensation. 
@ SINCE township treasurers are the custodians of the 

funds of the school districts in their respective town- 
ships, and particularly since they must now apportion the 
funds diverted from the gasoline tax to both the elemen- 
tary and the high-school districts, the question of who 
should pay them has been raised. This question went to 
the Attorney-General from a high-school district whose 
board had been requested to help pay the salary of the 
- treasurer because his custody and apportionment of the 
funds of that high-school district gave him additional 
work and made it necessary for him to give additional 
bond. 

The Attorney-General stated that no board of education 
has the power to directly pay any compensation to a town- 
ship school treasurer, but that such compensation, if any, 
can only be paid by the trustees of schools from the funds 
in their hands subject to distribution. He directs attention 
to Sections 35 and 69 of the school law, which contain these 
statements: “The trustees shall appropriate 
from the income of the permanent township fund, where 
the same is sufficient, the compensation of the 
COI ntsdietieoninmne In case the income of the perma- 
nent township fund is not sufficient to meet the items of 
expenditure, the additional amount needed may be taken 
from the total of other funds subject to distribution.” He 
calls attention also to the fact that the sections of the law 
enumerating the powers and duties of boards of directors 
and boards of education make no provision for the pay- 
ment of any district funds to township treasurers. 


THE 





Who Gets Penalties for Delinquent Taxes? 
@ ANOTHER question of law of great interest to teachers 

and school board members, particularly in Cook Coun- 
ty, relates to what distribution should be made of the 
funds accruing from interest, penalties, and forfeitures on 
account of the payment of taxes long delinquent. 

The Chicago Herald-Examiner states that such penalties 
on Cook County property have all been turned into the 
county funds, and that no other taxing body has received 
any of them. It states further that the Cook County gov- 
ernment has enriched itself by $10,000,000 in the past 
two years by seizing all these penalties and making no 
distribution to other taxing bodies. 

Here is the question bluntly stated: Since the total 
taxes are levied by many taxing units—county, cities, 
towns, school districts, park districts, etc.—and since the 
funds collected on time are prorated among these various 
units in proportion to their tax rates, why should not the 
penalties for paying their respective amounts late be pro- 
rated in the same way? Why should one of these taxing 
units be rewarded with all the penalties at the expense of 
the others to the extent of about $5,000,000 a year? 

These questions are certainly of great interest to teach- 
ers in Chicago and other school districts in Cook County, 
who have not been paid on time or who have had their 
salaries greatly reduced because their districts cannot ob- 
tain the money to pay them. It seems that millions of 
dollars that should have been used to pay their salaries 
have been illegally diverted to the county for other pur- 
poses. We say “illegally” because the Attorney-General 
bas given an opinion that such diversion is not legal, but 
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that “the penalties added under Sections 129 and 227 must 
be distributed to the various taxing bodies as outlined in 
my opinion No. 100, and only that interest which accrues 
at the rate of 1 per cent a month prior to forfeiture can be 
considered as included in the provision in Section 177.” 
See Smith-Hurd edition of State Statutes, Sections 129, 
177, and 227 of Revenue Act, and opinion No. 100, page 
140 of Attorney-General’s Opinions, 1933. 


We have been informed that the County Collector of 
Cook County has not been acting in accordance with this 
opinion, but that the officers of certain taxing bodies have 
applied for writs to enjoin him from turning all penalties 
over to the county and for mandamus to compel him to 
make the pro rata distribution. 


Of course all teachers should support these officers in 
their efforts to obtain-a legal distribution. We must also 
be on the alert when the General Assembly convenes in 
either special or regular session to prevent the enactment 
of legislation to legalize the diversion. Such a bill ap- 
peared in the regular session last year, but we were suc- 
cessful in preventing its passage. Possibly the county 
authorities did not exert themselves to the utmost, since 
the penalties were being diverted to them anyway. But 
look out for the next bill! 





Are You Accepting Worthless Orders? 


®IT is probable that some teachers have been paid with 

orders that are worthless. It is more probable that 
absolutely worthless orders are all that several school 
boards can offer their teachers this year. Therefore, this 
is a warning to teachers in districts with a heavy indebted- 
ness to learn whether such indebtedness is up to 5 per 
cent of the assessed valuation, which is the constitutional 
limit. Any bonds or teachers’ orders issued after the in- 
debtedness reaches this limit are as worthless as blank 
scraps of paper. In support of this statement, we call 
attention to the following facts: 

The people of the Hutsonville community in Clark 
county voted to establish a township high-school district, 
elected a board of education, voted to build a school house, 
and voted to issue bonds to the amount of $44,700, which 
was the constitutional limit of indebtedness. The board 
of education let contracts to erect a building for a total 
cost of $77,347.50, or $32,647.59 in excess of the limit. 

The contractors and other creditors sued the district for 
the amount in excess of the bond issue and obtained judg- 
ments from the circuit court of Clark county. Then the 
board called another election, at which the people voted 
to issue bonds for $34,000 to satisfy the judgments and to 
pay the creditors. These bonds were issued and sold. 

Certain taxpayers filed a petition for an injunction to 
restrain the extension and collection of taxes to pay these 
bonds and interest. The board of education filed a de- 
murrer, which was sustained by the circuit court. The 
taxpayers then appealed to the Supreme Court, which re- 
versed the judgment of the circuit court and remanded the 
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case with directions to overrule the demurrer and issue 
the injunction. 

The decision contains these expressions: 

No plan or scheme can be permitted to create an indebtedness in 
excess of the constitutional limit. 

A taxpayer is not estopped by a consent judgment upon an un- 
lawful contract; neither can a legal liability be established by such 
judgment. 

Equity will enjoin the collection of a tax which is levied for an 
illegal or unauthorized purpose or for the purpose of paying an 
indebtedness in excess of the constitutional limit. 

Inasmuch as the board of education deliberately incurred an in- 
debtedness far beyond the constitutional limitation, and inasmuch 
as it knew it was violating the law in doing so, it is not only a fair 
but a necessary inference that its confession of judgment upon these 
claims was collusive and fraudulent. (See Allen Green, et al, vs. 
The Hutsonville Township High School District, et al; Ill. 356, 
page 216.) 


Notice that taxes cannot be extended or collected to pay 
bonds issued beyond the limit of indebtedness even though 
such bonds were voted by the people to satisfy a judgment 
of the court, and that such judgment cannot establish a 
legal liability. 

But you may ask what this has to do with orders to pay 
teachers’ salaries and marked “Not paid for want of 
funds.” In reply, we refer you to Opinion No. 2509 by 
Attorney-General Oscar E. Carlstrom, issued on April 19, 
1930, and recorded in his report for that year. Here is 
what it says: 


Anticipation tax warrants issued by a school district are not 
evidences of indebtedness under the terms of the statute limiting 
the indebtedness of the school district to 24% per centum of the 
value of the taxable property therein; but the amount of wages due 
and owing to the teachers, as shown by teachers’ orders, must be 
considered as an indebtedness of the district as limited by such 
statute. 


This opinion was issued at a time when the statute lim- 
ited the indebtedness to a rate one-half that of the consti- 
tutional limit; but teachers’ orders must be counted in with 
the indebtedness even under that low limit. It follows 
that they are certainly to be counted in determining the 
indebtedness under the constitutional limit. 

All this means that a school district has no right nor 
authority to issue teachers’ orders when there is no money 
in the treasury and after the district has reached the sta- 
tutory or constitutional limit of indebtedness. If teachers 
accept such orders, they are accepting mere worthless 
scraps of paper. 

It is time for teachers to quit taking such paper, and 
it is time to close the schools in such districts. 





Statements by Candidates 


® THE office of Superintendent of Public Instruction is 

or can be made a powerful factor in the improvement 
of the schools. Therefore, we believe our readers ought 
to know the educational platform on which the two can- 
didates of the leading parties stand. Up to the time of 
going to press, we have received statements of platform 
or policies from John A. Wieland, candidate on the 
Democratic ticket, and Francis G. Blair, candidate on the 
Republican ticket, both of which we are glad to publish 
for the consideration of our readers. Mr. Wieland’s 
statement appears on page 52; Mr. Plair’s, on page 53. 








Teaching Child Development all of the projects be restricted to class in terms of the individual community. 
projects or shall home projects be in- Some directed observation as well as 
cluded? Shall some home observa- some actual contact with children 
schools, or whatever organizations tions or practices be incorporated? should form part of the work. Many 
may be found in the commnuity? Shall These questions all have to be answered of the pupils have younger brothers or 


(Continued from page 60) 
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sisters, others have young relatives, 
friends or neighbors with small chil- 
dren who may be used for observation 
or for projects in child management. 
No observations or contacts with 
younger children should be made 
without securing the cooperation of 
the mother. 


Home Projects 

Families in rural communities in 
Illinois are fairly large. Inasmuch as 
many of the girls from these families 
have some responsibility for playing 
with or caring for younger brothers 
and sisters and because practically 
fifty per cent of the high-school girls 
who earn money earn it through caring 
for children it naturally developed 
that some very worth-while work in 
child development was accomplished 
through home projects during the 
school year 1933-1934. The vocational 
home-making high schools reported 
eight hundred twenty-five well planned 
and splendidly carried out home 
projects in child development. Last 
year some very worth-while work in 
child development was accomplished 
through home projects. Some of these 
home projects were: 

Helped my young brother in learn- 
ing to develop “likes” for vegetables; 

Weighed and kept a record of our 
baby’s weight for Mother from second 
week of his life until he was six months 
old; 

Helped my young brother overcome 
his fear of the dark; 

Taught two young cousins how to 
choose an “A” lunch at the school 
cafeteria; 

Planned and gave a Christmas party 
for ten young children; 

Taught my little sister how to dress 
herself ; 

Read stories to my two nieces four 
and six years of age every evening and 
noted their reaction to the kinds of 
stories used; 

Our Parent-Teacher Association has 
several members who must bring their 
small children to the meetings. My 
chum and I took care of these children 
so the mothers could enjoy the meet- 
ing. We usually had from eight to 
ten small children ranging from one 
and a half to five years of age; 

Took care of the baby every Satur- 
day afternoon so that Mother might 
have that time for herself. 


When to Teach Unit 


When should Child Development be 
taught is best answered, When there is 
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a definite need or urge for the work. 
Our theories of how to rear children 
have changed from those of the early 
days of home economics teaching 
when many believed that children 
should be seen and not heard. We 
now believe that it is every child’s 
right to be a respected individual with 
individual interests and abilities. The 
units in child development and those 
in family or social relationships help 
young people to better understand 
children and their needs. While we 
are agreed that the best time to teach 
Child Development is when there is a 
definite need for it, in no instance 
should the work be taught unless the 
teacher is sure of her ability to solve 
the problems presented, has the in- 
formation needed, the equipment and 
necessary illustrative material and 
sufficient reference material. 





Books Received 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 270 

Madison Avenue, New York: 

The English of Business Work Book, by 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grisson Wilson, 
and E. Lillian Hutchinson. Paper. 128 
pages. Price, $0.40. 

The English of Business, by Hubert A. 
Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, and E. Lillian 
Hutchinson. Cloth. 228 pages. Price, $0.80. 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY, Milwaukee: 

Through Golden Windows, by Ada M. 
Randall and Mary Katharine Reely. An in- 
teresting account of the childhood days of 
the children’s own poets. Cloth. Illustrated. 
201 pages. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 West 
44th Street, New York: 
Water Pageants, by Olive McCormick. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 138 pages. Price, $2.00. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 39 
Division Street, Newark, New Jersey: 
The Music Hour, by Osbourne McConathy, 

W. Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge, 
Mabel E. Bray in collaboration with Fannie 
W. Dunn, Frank A. Beach, and Josephine 
Murray. A music book for one-room schools 
where pupils of various ages study music 
together. Contains songs for very little 
children and also songs for older boys and 
girls. Cloth. Illustrated. 220 pages. Price, 
$0.84. 

ERPI PICTURE CONSULTANTS, 250 West 
57th Street, New York: 

Modern Trends in Education, prepared in 


collaboration with Richard D. Allen, Boyd | OF 


H. Bode, Guy T. Buswell, Clyde Fisher, 
Arthur I. Gates, Arnold Gesell, William 
Heard Kilpatrick, Harry Dexter Kitson, 
Harvey B. Lemon, Hughes Mearns, Ina Craig 
Sartorius, Hermann I. Schlesinger, and 
Louise L. Stone. A syllabus for a teacher 
training course utilizing educational talking 
pictures. Fourteen units are included in the 
course. Mimeographed. Paper. 
NEWSOM & COMPANY, 73 Fifth Avenue, 

New York: 

Growth in English, by Mabel E. Simpson 
and Mary A. Adams. 





THE most fantastic calculation in his- 
tory was made by a French mathemati- 
cian. It was the probable number of 
years that would be required for all the 
molecules in a brick to act in spontaneous 
unison and cause it to leap 30 feet. The 
figure, if written on a typewriter, would 
extend more than 12,000 miles. 


~_* 

TOPIC for assembly talk—Thomas 
A. Edison. October 18 marks the 
fourth anniversary of his passing. See 
THOMAS A. EDISON—Benefactor of 
Mankind, by Francis Trevelyan Miller 
($1.50 list). Presents the complete life- 
story of the world’s greatest inventor. 


| 

ABOUT 2,750,000 persons are receiving 
checks from our Federal Government for 
reducing crop acreage. What strange 
chain of circumstances has forced us to 
produce more food than we can use? 
Read Chapter XIX, The Future of Farm- 
ing, in the new J. Russell Smith geog- 
raphy—OUR INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
This is probably the most interesting and 
the sanest exposition of this vital problem 
which has ever appeared in an elementary 
or junior high school textbook. Certainly 
this is the only geography in which the 
pupil can find an up-to-date discussion of 
this question, complete to 1934. 


— 
NEWSPAPER comic strips are read 
each day by at least 15,000,000 American 
families. There are more than 250 of these 
features and our 1,900 daily newspapers 
pay a total of $150,000 a week for them. 


“_— 
MOST unusual,” writes the Curtis 
Publishing Company, “is your order for 
a full page in The Saturday Evening Post 
to advertise THE EXECUTIVE’S DESK 
BOOK. Why unusual? Because it is 
the first full page from a book publisher, 
advertising a single book, to run in the 
Post since 1922.” The ad makes its bow 
October 27; the book is already on the 


desks of many school executives. 


a ell 
THE achievements of mankind, worthy 
of historical record, have taken place in a 
comparatively small part of the world. 
In fact, 90 per cent of all books of history 


are about Europe, which comprises only 
7 per cent of the earth’s land area. 


a 
IN fifty years Winston has had man 
publishing thrills: when the HISTORY 
THE WORLD WAR sold over 
900,000 copies in four months; when the 
millionth copy of HURLBUT’S STORY 
OF THE BIBLE was issued; when 
YOUNG FU was awarded the Newbery 
Medal; etc. But the outstanding 1 
thrill is divided into four parte THE 
STORY BOOKS OF FOOD, CLOTHES, 
HOUSES, and TRANSPORTATION, by 
the Petershams (for Grades 1 to 3), illus- 
trated in six colors, only $0.60 list. Of 
course, you’ve seen them! 
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RENT FILMS 


bree + str hte Idem catalog FREE Hundreds of 16 am 
hd Echecetrona!, Retigrous Comedues 





BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison $1. Chicago 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 
Teachers you have a big advantage because of 
your training and education. Many Fall ex- 
aminations are expected. These pay $1260 to 
$2100 a year to start with short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute. Dept. J240, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 82 page book with list of positions for 
teachers 18 to 50. You will get full particulars 

telling how to get appointment. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to qualify for steady government posi- 
tions. Age 18 to 50. Commence $105 
to $175 month. Write today for val- 
uable free information. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, St. Louls, Mo. 

















FOR SALE 


Three lake front lots, cottage, garage, boat house. 
Leng Lake, Valparaiso, | 
One hour drive from Chicago. 
Interurban station two blocks. 
Ideal for week ends. 
Call 3882, Chicago, Evenings 
Glen Wilkinson 
3648 Lake Shore Drive 








Chicago. III. 








PLAYS S a pajiieress acts, 
Minstrels, Comedy 


T.S. Denison & Co. 623 §.Wabash, Dept. ens. 77. @htenne 












THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Book One, for Grades Three and Four. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 448 pages. Price, $0.96. 
Book Two, for Grades Five and Six. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 480 pages. Price, $0.96. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 320 East 2lst 

Street, Chicago: 

Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic, Grades 
Three through Eight, by N. J. Lennes and 
L. R. Traver. A pupil’s textbook, furnish- 
ing a complete course in arithmetic for each 
grade. Paper. 160 pages in each book. 
Price per book, $0.44. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 

221 East 20th Street, Chicago: 

Growth of the American People, by 
Marcus Wilson- Jernegan, Harry Ellsworth 
Carlson and A. Clayton Ross. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. 804 and lvii pp. Price, $1.96. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York: 
Interesting Letters, by Sherwin Cody. 


Book One: Paper. 122 pages. Price, 
$0.40. 
Book Two: Paper. 122 pages. Price, 
$0.40. 


Teaching Letter Writing as a Composition 
Art, by Sherwin Cody. A teacher’s manual 
for interesting letters. Paper. 45 pages. 
Price, $0.25. 

Key$ and Cue$, by Bruce Allyn Findlay 
and Esther Blair Findlay. A book of busi- 
ness plays. Designed to dramatize business 
attitudes, customs, practices, and contacts, 
and to make instruction in business sub- 
jects more helpful, real, and _ interesting. 
Cloth. 591 pages. Price, $2.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc., 
Garden City, New York: 
An Introduction to Conrad, by Frank W. 
Cushwa. Cloth. 436 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
PRESS, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Youth and His College Career, by J. E. 

Seyfried. A discussion of college problems 

from the viewpoint of the high school grad- 


uate and the college beginner. Cloth. 
251 pages. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO. 


LINA PRESS, Chapel Hill: 

Activities in the Public School, by Mar- 
garet Gustin and Margaret L. Hayes. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 290 pages. Price, $2.00. 





Economic Credo of a 
Liberal Citizen 
(Continued from page 48) 


same rate at which productive capital 
is increased, with the result that pro- 
ducing power outruns buying power 
(never consuming power), plants stand 
idle, workers are thrown out of em- 
ployment, and enormous wastage of 
potential wealth takes place. Idle 
plant producing capacity and idle men 
are the one extravagance which we 
can not afford. This too rapid expan- 
sion is the direct consequence of ex- 
cessive profits and excessive salaries 
to those who own and manage indus- 
trial enterprises, because the excess of 
money over what they can spend for 
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their personal needs thus concentrated 
in the hands of a few people can be 
used only to buy more instruments of 
production, entirely without regard to 
the need of more capital goods or of 
the possibility of selling their product 
without ruining existing agencies for 
producing the same thing. 

. 11. It is imperative that each indi- 
vidual industry through group insur- 
ance, whose cost is partly borne by 
the workers or the whole of industrial 
society represented in the state through 
a combination of social insurance and 
pension system, safeguard the workers 
against the three contingencies of dis- 
abling injury, enforced unemployment 
and old age. If industry shoulders this 
responsibility itself, the cost of such 
insurance should be charged against 
each commodity as a legitimate ele- 
ment in the cost of its production. 

12. All subsidies of any sort, wheth- 
er they be tariffs, exemptions from 
taxation, special privileges for. the 
exploitation of natural resources, or 
artificial maintenance of prices above 
the reasonable cost of labor, manage- 
ment, socially legitimate expansion, 
and depreciation are of no economic 
value whatsoever, no matter how plau- 
sible they may seem in any given in- 
stance. When it is necessary as it may 
be in rare instances temporarily to 
protect certain workers within a coun- 
try from competition with workers 
working on a much lower living stand- 
ard elsewhere, special tariffs should 
be established, determined not by Con- 
gress but by committees of experts 
composed of representatives of the sev- 
eral points of view involved. 

13. Much advertising except person- 
al salesmanship represents a useless 
waste incident to competition which 
has several anti-social effects: 





a. It is passed on as an unnecessary 
expense to the consumer. 

b. It frequently causes a product in 
no sense superior to many others to be 
sold at a much higher price than it is 
worth. In many conspicuous instances it 
has actually sold millions of dollars worth 
of a useless article. 

c. It causes the press and the radio to 
be subsidized by commercial interests and 
thus indirectly controlled and _ stultified. 
14: The personal worth of an indi- 

vidual and value of the services he 
renders to society is the only fair cri- 
terion that should determine his posi- 
tion in society and the privilezes he 
should enjoy. Distinctions and privi- 
leges based upon the possession of 
property or the achievements of an- 
cestors are irrational and contrary to 
sound public policy. 








